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Amone the phrases which within a year or two past have been 
resounded through the community by partizan zeal, for the purpose 
of disturbing the reflection and judgment of our fellow-citizens, 
none perhaps has been the subject of so much senseless declamation 
as that at the head of the present article. If reliance is to be placed 
upon the evidence furnished by newspaper paragraphs, dinner 
orations, and Congress speeches, “the Credit System,” is the veri- 
table horn of plenty from which all the bounties bestowed upon our 
favored land have been poured forth. The extent and fertility of 
our territory—the variety and value of its staple productions—the 
indomitable energy of our citizens and the habits of industry and 
thrift so widely diffused among them—the security furnished by our 
system of self-government against improper restraints upon indivi- 
dual enterprise—and the protection for the acquisitions of diligence 
and economy, guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States 
in its golden provision that nothing but a sound and equal currency 
shall ever be made a legal tender for the payment of debts—these 
are all nothing compared with the Crepir System in promoting 
the prosperity of the country. 

The phrase in question denotes something wholly distinct from 
that mutual confidence and good faith among men, which are the 
most essential elements of the prosperity and happiness of all com- 
munities. These fundamentals of well ordered society require to 
be preserved equally from violent outrage and fraudulent cupidity. 
The principal object for surrendering a portion of our natural lib- 
erty, and submitting to the restraints.of any form of Government, 
is to afford this protection by placing every individual, however dif- 
ferent with regard to strength, cunning, talent, and wealth, equally 


under the broad egis of the law. 
But is the artificial policy, dignified with the name of the “Credit 
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System” as organized in England, and for which such omnipotent 
control over the right and privileges of every class of citizens has 
been claimed in this country, intended to promote this security? 
Not at all. On the other hand, its direct tendency is to subvert 
that equality of rights which is the foundation of our forms of Go- 
vernment—to sacrifice the physical comfort and the moral welfare 
of the many, upon the altar of Mammon for the advantage of the 
few—to bestow inordinate power upon the mere shadow of wealth 
at the expense of permanent general prosperity—to invest combi- 
nations of irresponsible individuals with the monopoly of an artificial 
measure of value, by which arbitrary control over the subsistence 
of all other classes is conferred upon them, and they are enabled to 
modify, pervert, and break down, with impunity, all laws which in- 
terfere with their cupidity. By means of secret and concerted ar- 
rangements, these soulless combinations are able to practice acts of 
injustice, vitally affecting the most important interests of those who 
are unable to resist their power, which no individual could venture 
to perpetrate without becoming obnoxious to the penal laws. Hence 
the manifold advantages of capital loaned upon credit for the en- 
couragement of industry and enterprise, are diminished by the in- 
crease of risk. Confounding two things wholly distinct in their ef- 
fects upon the community—the loan of mere credit and the loan of 
actual capital—the modern ‘*Credit System,” has deeply impaired 
integrity and good faith, and nearly destroyed mercantile stability. 

The publication which has more immediately drawn our attention 
to this subject at the present time, is obviously a piece justicatif to 
the famous letter of Mr. Nicholas Biddle, addressed through the 
public newspapers to Ex-President Adams, on the fifth of April last. 
That notable document spoke for itself in terms so explicit as to 
require neither comment nor explanation. All the discreet sup- 
porters of the Bank of the United States in every section of the 
Union were struck with dismay at its promulgation—while the peo- 
ple at large, rejoiced that the Corypheus of the “Credit System” 
in this country, had cast aside the tricks, pretences, and newspaper 
puffery, under which its management had been previously veiled, 
and presented its policy boldly before the world as an antagonist 
power to the principles of Government, established by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Every feeling of indignation which 
the insolence of the language was calculated to excite, was smother- 
ed by the ludicrous spectacle presented by an aspiring clerk em- 
ployed by a few capitalists abroad, and speculators at home, strut- 
ting forth from behind his desk with his pen behind his ear, and 
dictating to the Legislature of the State of New York, and to the 
people of the Union at large, in such a pompous style of military 
grandiloquence. No great period of time had elapsed, before it was 
discovered, that this flourish of belligerent phrases, concluding with 
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the delicate parallel between the position of Mr. Biddle himself— 
posted in his broker’s office contriving schemes politicaily subversive 
of the best interests of the community, in order to bring profit to his 
employers, and odium on the Government,—and that of the patriot 
Jackson before New Orleans fighting the embattled enemies of his 
country—was a sad blunder. His doctrines on the currency were 
found also, on examination by some of his friends, to be so much at 
variance with all honesty and fair dealing, as to threaten more injury 
to the “Credit System” than the most powerful attack upon it from 
whatever quarter. Under these circumstances the publication in 
question was made by Mr. Carey for the evident purpose of justify- 
ing and expounding the leading views of this unfortunate letter. 
By whom its principal materials were furnished, or under whose 
direction they were strung together, cannot concern the public in 
the slightest degree. In offering to the consideration of our readers 
some general views upon the “Credit System” we do not propose 
to follow the details of Mr. Carey’s book. The character of his 
facts, a great portion of which appear to have been made to order, 
will be seen by the samples we shall furnish in the sequel. 

The credit system of England, of which our own is an humble 
attempt at imitation, is regarded by many as the most beneficial in- 
vention of modern times. The unalloyed advantages derived from 
its operation in the extent of her commerce and manufactures, and 
the vast wealth of many of her great proprietors and capitalists, are 
continually held forth to our admiration. Many active and influen- 
tial individuals, from views that are not difficult of comprehension, 
are constantly insisting before the American people, that the highest 
welfare of the community at large will be promoted, by extending 
this system greatly beyond the principles which have been adopted 
by England. ‘This sentiment appears to be the staple of the publi- 
cation in question, as well as of the document to which it is evident- 
ly a subsidiary. 

Like most imitators, these advocates of the English system seem 
to be more deeply enamoured with faults and defects, become in- 
curable by the course of events, than with any of its real advan- 
tages. Because England during the long and bloody wars of the 
French revolution, legalized the suspension of specie payments, 
this country according to these high authorities, ought to have pur- 
sued the same course ina period of profound peace and universal 
commercial intercourse, for the purpose of enabling afew gamblers 
on a large scale, to realize their unrighteous profits—and after the 
suspension had been effected, to continue it longer than otherwise 
would have been done, by their profligate management. Contracts 
which had been entered into under the faith and confidence that they 
would be fairly liquidated, were discharged by a depreciated medium, 
worth in the market from one-tenth to one-fourth part of the currency 
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in view of which they had been made, by which all calculation, fore- 
sight, and economy, on the part of the community at large, were frus- 
trated through the overpowering influence of the banks. The plen- 
tifulness of paper currency, and the facility of obtaining accommo- 
dations had led to vast numbers of improvident engagements. A 
sudden contraction of issues rendered it impossible to fulfil them. 
The misfortunes and consequent distress of thousands upon thou- 
sands of meritorious individuals, whose property and means of live- 
lihood, had been suddenly swept away by these flagitious expansions 
and contractions of the currency, issued and controlled by the banks, 
were flippantly ascribed to the hostility of the Government! The 
results of the experiment of the English government upon the pros- 
perity of her people, were of course, kept out of view. What they 
were, one of her most enlightened and distinguished statesmen, has 


informed us. In 1828, Mr. Huskisson stated in the House of Com- 


mons in the debate on the national debt bill, that “the bank restric- 
tion of 1797, which had continued for a quarter of a century, had 
produced more calamitous consequences—more confusion—more 
moral and political evils, than any other measure Parliament had 
ever sanctioned.”’ In this opinion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
of that time, Mr. Goulborn, who entertained different views from 
those of Mr. Huskisson on most questions of general policy, imme- 
diately expressed his entire concurrence. That they were both 
abundantly justified by the state of things actually produced by this 
favorite feature of the “Credit System,” will be shown in the pro- 
per place. 

As to the wealth and prosperity which this system is represented 
to have poured forth upon the English nation—the fact, that its 
operation has concentrated the whole property in the kingdom into 
a few hands, while the mass of the population have been gradually 
reduced to a condition of poverty and dependence, is wholly over- 
looked. But asa matter of example to the free, prosperous, and 
independent citizens of the United States, this is by far the most 
important consequence of the “Credit System.”” That such has 
been the effect of its operation, we have only to refer our readers 
toa work of the highest authority—MarsuaL_’s SrarisTIcs OF THE 
British Empire. Among the exhibits contained in the seventh 
volume, may be found a statement, which elucidates this point more 
conclusively than could be done by any quantity of argumentative 
deduction. By a careful analysis of the latest population returns, 
it is shown that all the inhabitants of the three kingdoms amount- 
ing to twenty-four million three hundred and six thousand seven 
hundred and nineteen, are devoted to a condition of laborious and 
unremitting exertion for their subsistence, excepting two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand two hundred and four individuals belong- 
ing to the higher classes—consisting of nobility, capitalists, bank- 
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ers &c. Of these exclusive favorites of the “Credit System,” one 
hundred and seventy-nine thousand, nine hundred and eighty-three, 
reside in England proper, five thousand, two hundred and four, in 
Wales; twenty-nine thousand, two hundred and three, in Scotland; 
and sixty-one thousand, five hundred and fourteen, in Ireland. 
Taking the whole together, the result of the artificial state of things 
brought about by this system is, that nearly one hundred individuals 
have been brought down toa state of permanent servitude—we will 
not use the offensive term slavery—in order to maintain each of 
these unproductive consumers in affluence and splendor! The details 
for each county in the three kingdoms, are furnished in the volume in 
question, showing the number of persons employed in agriculture, 
in each of the handicraft trades, in manufactures &c. How well 
justified was John Taylor of Caroline—one of the most sagacious 
of the great men of Virginia, during her brightest era of intel- 
lectual power, in declaring that the operation of the banking sys- 
tem must inevitably produce a more universal and degrading con- 
dition of dependence, than the feudal system was ever able to effect! 
In his masterly performance, the “ Inquiry into the principles and po- 
licy of the Government of the United States,” Mr. Taylor distinctly 
portrays the conflict between the principles of the Credit System, and 
those upon which the vital interests of the people of any free coun- 
try are based. In precise accordance with his explanations of these 
consequences, the population of Great Britain and Ireland, are now 
reduced to a condition far more deplorable than the serfs of Poland 
and Russia, since the general diffusion of knowledge only serves to 
render the former sensible of their entanglement in the political 
spider’s web wound about them by the Credit System, and to con- 
vince them that nothing short of revolution can extricate them, 
by breaking at once these artificial restraints upon their means 
of comfort. Mr. Marshall has condensed the results of the Credit 
System of England, into a single sentence at the close of the in- 
troductory remarks, prefixed to the sixth volume of his work, pub- 
lished at the commencement of the present year. He observes 
that—*the progressively increasing privation and degradation of a 
great portion of the population amid a progressive accumulation 
of capital; ascendency of money influence and consequent display 
of Juxury; an unparalleled extension of mechanical power, and in- 
creased facility of intercourse; successive alternations of seeming 
prosperity and extreme depression; progressively increasing pau- 
perism, and its concomitant crime; and threatened change of long 
established institutions—are all circumstances which call imperious- 
ly for the most profound consideration and regard of all the friends 
of social order and integrity of interests.” 

In full view of such a picture, drawn by a person of great ability 
and high character, who has devoted many years of his life to the 
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collection and arrangement of the facts to which it refers ; we find 
in our principal cities, a voluble, bustling class of individuals, who 
constantly employ their powers of persuasion to convince the citi- 
zens of this free country, that the principles of currency and finance 
which have led to these results in the land of our origin, is of all 
others, best suited to ourselves. Their arguments generally remind 
us of La Fontaine’s fable of the Man and the wila Horse. The con- 
venience and advantages of riding, on the part of the former are 
sufficiently obvious; but those of being ridden, are, to reflecting 
minds not quite so satisfactory, however plausibly and ingeniously 
set forth. 

So much pains have been taken to satisfy the people of the United 
States, that the policy of England on the subject of currency, are 
based upon just and true principles, that it seems necessary to re- 
mind our readers of the source and progress of the modern “ Credit 
System.” Sensible and judicious individuals are often led to adopt 
extravagant opinions from the want of sufficient materials for form- 
ing general and consequential views. The various circumstances 
which have gradually brought about the corruption of the very life- 
blood, which nourishes the body of the community, under which 
England now labors, (and to produce a similar result, unwearied ef- 
forts have been made in our own country,) is not only deeply inter- 
esting to every reflecting mind, but a brief narrative showing the 
principal stages by which this system has reached its present mag- 
nificence, will serve to explain the condition of English society de- 
veloped by Mr. Marshall more distinctly than any other course. 

All who are conversant with the History of England, are aware of 
the leading circumstances attending the most important occurrence 
which has befallen that monarchy in modern times—the Revolution 
of 1688. That great event established for the first time in England, 
the principle, that all government is a trust for the benefit of the gov- 
erned, who are not to be regarded, even in a hereditary monarchy, 
as the absolute property of the King. However this might conflict 
with the maxims of the fundamental laws, Somers, and the leading 
Whig statesmen of that day, overturned without ceremony, the doc- 
trines that the King could do no wrong, and that the Royal authority 
descended by right of hereditary succession, by declaring James II. 
to have forfeited the crown, and bestowing the Supreme Executive 
Authority upon William III., a foreigner who had married the eldest 
daughter of the dethroned King. 

This transcendent invasion of the royal prerogative was impe- 
riously demanded by the grossest measures of misgovernment, as 
well as the most clearly established designs, concerted by the King, 
with that personification of arbitrary power, Louis XIV., against the 
permanent welfare of the people of England. So strong was the 
feeling throughout the nation against the measures of the King, that 
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all ranks and parties acquiesced in his expulsion from the throne, 
though the consequences of this step became subsequently the oc- 
casion of violent party dissentions. 

James sought refuge with his patron in France. The change of 
succession was the cause of protracted and most expensive wars 
with that. power, based upon the identical pretexts with those be- 
tween the two countries a century afterwards; the difference being, 
that in the last instance, it was France, instead of England, which 
had dethroned her monarch. 

This contest not only laid the foundation of the present Credit 
System of England, but was the immediate occasion of the existing 
condition of that of France, which is regarded with so much antipa- 
thy by Mr. Carey. The bulk of the English Nation had acquiesced 
in the change of succession under the Act of Settlement. But the 
enormous expenditures, which proved to be necessary to maintain 
the new order of things, induced a very large proportion of the land- 
holders, upon whom, at that period, the weight of taxation mainly 
fell, to consider the question in a different point of view from that 
in which it had been originally presented. For the purpose of 
avoiding the embarrassments which thickened upon the English 
ministry from this ominous quarter, they adopted various expe- 
dients for temporary relief. ‘The principal mode of alleviating the 
clamors of the Jand-holders who controlled both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, against the increase of taxation, was the borrowing a great 
portion of the increased expenses, to carry on the war, upon annui- 
ties which were alone to be discharged by the current revenue. 
Even the despotic government of Louis XIV., independent as it was 
of any recourse to popular assemblies, was obliged to incur vast 
anticipations of its revenues, from the impossibility of providing by 
taxation for the current expenditures of the war. 

During the pecuniary difficulties in which the two Governments 
of England and France were involved in different periods of the 
war, two Scotchmen presented themselves, each offering to these 
respective nations, a sovereign panacea for the relief of their most 
distressing malady—the want of money. There can be no doubt 
but William Patterson was the original projector of that ingenious 
system, which of late has been the theme of eulogy from so many 
eloquent individuals, as the greatest of human discoveries. The 
Scotch Darien Company, organized for the purpose of controlling 
the commerce of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by a communica- 
tion across the Isthmus, and which was the foundation of the famous 
South Sea scheme, and the Bank of England—both based upon the 
same general principles, and both devised by Patterson, show that 
the world was indebted for the invention of the ‘Credit System,” to 
him and not to John Law, who was twenty years his junior. This 
invention has immortalized the two distinguished financiers who 
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earried into operation, in the respective kingdoms of Great Britain 
and France, the great modern improvement by which States and 
individuals are rendered more wealthy and prosperous wholly from 
the single fact of being plunged into debt and embarrassment. Like 
most appliances for the universal relief of corporeal maladies, this 
great remedy is inoperative unless where unlimited confidence is 
placed inits potency. Whenever faith is implicit and universal, the 
powers of relief possessed by this system are marvellous indeed. 

Notwithstanding the perplexities in which the English ministry 
of the time were involved, from the vast expenses of the war, they 
listened with great jealousy and caution to the flattering pictures 
of ease and affluence drawn by the glowing fancy of Patterson. 
Both Somers and Godolphin, who were the soul of the measures 
for sustaining the Protestant succession, were so deficient in con- 
fidence, that not until one million two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, in cash, was actually paid into the Royal Treasury by him 
and his associates, would they consent that the Bank of England 
should become a corporation. This loan formed its original capi- 
tal, which in the days of Walpole was increased to nearly ten mil- 
lions, under circumstances we shall have occasion to explain. The 
privileges conferred in the first instance on the Bank, were exceed- 
ingly narrow, compared with those with which it was afterwards 
invested. Until the time of Walpole the limitations upon its pow- 
ers were enforced with such strictness, though it furnished from 
time to time considerable facilities in effecting the anticipations 
which had already become an important part of the financial policy 
of England, that no immediate and palpable inconvenience then 
resulted from its operations to the public at large. It therefore 
gradually acquired the confidence of the mercantile community, 
and was thus by degrees prepared to discharge the political func- 
tions which were afterwards devolved upon it. 

But the similar projects of John Law fell upon more congenial soil. 
They were soon adopted by the French Government, upon a scale 
of magnificence greatly exceeding the schemes for making money 
plentiful, which, after his pattern, have been devised in our own 
time and country. The Royal Bank of France was established— 
the capital stock of which, like that of the Bank of England, and 
the first and second Banks of the United States, all resting upon 
the same general principles, was principally composed of the pub- 
lic debt. Paper currency was soon issued in such abundance as to 
produce the highest state of prosperity throughout France. Money 
became such a drug, that the ordinary rate of interest was reduced 
to two per cent. per annum. More than twelve hundred new 
coaches were at once set up in Paris by individuals who had real- 
ized fortunes by the operations of the Royal Bank. To ensure 
and perpetuate its success, Royal edicts were issued, ordering all 
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receivers of the revenue to accept only its paper for the public 
taxes, and all individuals were expressly prohibited from making 
any payments of sums above a hundred livres (less than twenty 
dollars) in any currency excepting bills of the Bank. Another 
measure was adopted for the purpose of preventing demands upon 
the Bank for coin, and for expelling specie from the kingdom, 
which surely ought to have reconciled Mr. Carey to the wisdom 
of French management, as it coincides precisely with his views of 
the injurious effects of a specie currency. An edict was issued, 
prohibiting any other corporation or individual, under the penalty 
of ten thousand livres, from having gold or silver coin in posses- 
sion to a greater amount than five hundred livres, (less than one 
hundred dollars.) When these measures had been adopted, the 
scenes witnessed in the Rue Quinquempoix where the Royal Bank 
was located, rivalled in extravagance any which, within the two or 
three years past, have been exhibited in Wall or Chesnut street. 
A dividend of forty per cent. was soon afterwards declared by the 
Royal Bank, which still held reserved profits to an amount ex- 
ceeding one hundred and twenty millions of livres. Its shares 
now rose to more than twenty times their original cost. For an 
adequate idea of the avidity which pervaded all classes of society 
from the very highest to the lowest, for embarking in the Royal 
Bank, we must refer our readers to contemporary descriptions, 
which may be found in abundance in the memoirs of several dis- 
tinguished individuals who flourished at that day. They likewise 
depict, in terms of execration sufficiently strong against its inven- 
tor, the universal ruin which overspread the kingdom when this 
scheme exploded. The operations of this bank, managed upon 
the identical principles taught by the Philadelphia school—some- 
what tinged, perhaps, with the infatuation of which we have seen 
quite sufficient examples among ourselves under similar tempta- 
tions, and which always accompanies such speculations among san- 
guine people—are not only the main source of the want of credit 
and confidence in all paper currency which prevails, up to the pre- 
sent day, among the people in every part of France, which Mr. 
Carey censures with so much severity, but this general overthrow 
of all confidence and good faith, by means of the credit system, was 
undoubtedly the most powerful of any single cause in producing the 
French Revolution. The frauds and impositions which men had 
been enabled to practice upon each other, were aggravated by the 
general belief of the wanton oppression of the Government, re- 
sulting from the practical identity of the Royal Treasury with the 
Royal Bank. ‘The distress arising from calamities of any kind 
came therefore to be habitually attributed to the Royal fiscal mea- 
sures. Under the pressure of immediate want, the people of France 
did not stop to reflect how far circumstances, beyond the contro! of 
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the King and his ministers, might have produced the high price of 
bread which occasioned the tumults that brought on the outrages 
which overthrew the Government. The people knew that prices 
had been extravagantly inflated by the connexion between the Gov- 
ernment and the Royal Bank—they accordingly attributed the 
famine, which rendered them desperate, to the measures of the 
Government. Popular jealousy had become so easily excited by 
the oppressive consequences of this unfortunate connexion, that 
even the talents and integrity of such men as Turgot and Neckar 
were wholly inadequate to satisfy the people as to the correct man- 
agement of the public finances. 

We should probably have felt some surprise at the credulity and 
extravagance of any people, becoming frantic with rage against 
their rulers under such circumstances, if the censure to which our 
own Government has been from time to time subjected, from in- 
dividuals of high character, had not sufficiently satisfied us, that 
the connexion of the public finances of any country with the 
“Credit System,”’ upon the Law and Patterson model, as was 
originally introduced among us by Robert Morris, must create 
violent expressions of popular feeling under the fluctuations it 
inevitably produces. The profits derived from the burdens im- 
posed on the people are exclusively enjoyed by the Bank or 
Banks—but the censure which justly belongs to their mismanage- 
ment, is as a matter of course wholly thrown upon the Govern- 
ment. Accordingly the publication of Mr. Carey ascribes all the 
embarassments with which our citizens in every walk of life have 
been visited within the last three or four years, from the expan- 
sions and contractions of the banks, to the measures of the Execu- 
tive of the Union. Excepting in a single instance, he does not un- 
dertake to explain the operation of these destructive measures—and 
his single specification can hardly be regarded as a fortunate one 
for his purpose—since he has pitched upon the importation of the 
foreign indemnities in gold. Now if our memory serves, this im- 
portation was expressly desired by the claimants to whom the 
money belonged, in consequence of that mode of remittance af- 
fording them a greater degree of profit than any other, as may be 
seen by the correspondence published among the Documents of 
the Senate at the last Session. To charge this measure upon the 
Executive as an act of hostility to the mercantile interest—nay as 
the principal and specific act of that kind which could be mustered 
into the service on this great occasion—appears to be making an 
appeal to public credulity quite in character with the design of the 
publication. .When the banks, last year, at once refused to dis- 
charge their obligations, both to the Government, for the vast 
amounts of public money held by them, and to the community 
at large, this defiance of the laws, subversive of the highest in- 
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terests of society, is justified by a pretended necessity arising from 
the policy of the Government! After the implicit faith given to 
such pretexts by individuals, who on most other subjects do not 
seem to be destitute of judgment and intelligence, we can realize 
the stupendous influence which the most absurd tales exercised 
over the inflammable passions of the French people which had 
been so long repressed by the most rigid tyranny. 

But to return to our account of the English system: on the death 
of James II. in France, the great question of the Revolution of 
1688 assumed a new aspect in England. It was conceded on all 
hands that James had been guilty while on the throne, of the high- 
est outrages upon the rights of his subjects. But now the offender 
had died, ought the penalty for these enormities to be inflicted on his 
son and heir—an infant but five months old when his father was 
expelled from the throne? At the very foundation of the laws 
under which the land owners of Great Britain inherited their estates 
from their ancestors, lay the fundamental pr'nciple of the hereditary 
succession of the crown. They had acquiesced in expelling James 
as the only mode of effectually protecting their rights and liberties. 
But influential individuals among them began to express scruples 
after his death, as to the right of extending this forfeiture to his heir, 
and making him the victim of the misdeeds of his father, of which 
he was equally innocent and unconscious, at the time they were 
committed. These scruples were not probably lessened by the 
rapid and alarming increase of the burdens of taxation, which the 
support of the public credit required under the practice of borrow- 
ing, on ruinous annuities, the principal sums necessary to carry on 
the war. The public feeling became so strong and general on this 
subject, that no doubt now exists that the last ministry of Queen 
Anne had determined to bring about the restoration of the Stuarts, 
but their plans were frustrated by her opportune death. 

The head of the House of Hanover accordingly ascended the 
British throne under the provisions of the Act of Settlement. Unac- 
quainted alike with the language, habits, and views of the people of 
England, George I. was politically dependent upon the individual he 
had selected for Prime Minister—Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards 
Earl of Orford. He was unquestionably a person of great ability 
and greater dexterity. Those who are curious in parallels between 
individuals of former times and those of our own day and nation, 
will discover many points of similarity between the character of 
Walpole and of distinguished personages among ourselves, who— 
with equal disregard to those great principles of popular rights 
which led to the application of the term to politicians of a former 
generation—affect to imitate him, by calling themselves Wuices. 
Plausible and ingenious in his eloquence, unprincipled in his mea- 
sures, and profligate in his personal habits, he avowed that his 
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measures for maintaining the Guelph family on the throne were 
wholly based upon personal corruption. Beyond the disguises ne- 
cessary to avoid shocking the public sensibility, he evinced a total 
disregard for all those virtues which, in every age and country, are 
essential to the preservation of the blessings of good government. 

The prejudices to which we have referred, as pervading the bulk 
of the landholders against the Hanoverian dynasty, induced Wal- 
pole to organize an efficient influence which, by its general diffusion 
throughout all ranks and classes, and the zeal and activity of those 
acting under its impulse, might serve to counteract the power of 
the owners of the soil. He accordingly arranged the funding sys- 
tem upon a new footing—substantially the same upon which it re- 
mains at the present time—and adopted various expedients for in- 
creasing the financial and personal importance of speculators, who 
produced the bubble mania during the earlier years of George I. 
The South Sea scheme, resulting from the original plan of Patter- 
son before referred to, soon became so popular that its stock rose 
to a thousand per cent. above its par value. Among numerous 
other projects inflated by the financiers of that period, there was 
one for raising flax in Pennsylvania, the stock of which sold in 
London for fifteen hundred per cent. Those who may wish to 
obtain authentic information as to the fancy stocks of that time, 
may find an ample fund of entertainment and instruction in the 
third volume of Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce. The ex- 
plosion of these bubbles impaired public confidence to such an 
extent as not only to have nearly ruined the Bank of England, but 
to have hazarded the ascendency both of Walpole and the dynasty 
of which he was the main support. With his usual dexterity, he 
however succeeded in turning these disastrous results of the Credit 
System to his advantage, by the pretexts they afforded for increas- 
ing the capital stock and enlarging the powers of the Bank greatly 
beyond what would have been sanctioned by Parliament, but from 
the necessity of affording relief for the general distress which pre- 
vailed. He by this means was enabled to give it new weight and 
importance as the focus of his schemes of corruption. He then 
modelled his plans of taxation in such a manner as to raise sup- 
plies, as far as possible, from those classes of the community who 
exercised the least influence in Parliamentary elections. The land 
tax was lessened from the ratio imposed in the previous reigns, and 
all money and funded property was wholly exempted from any 
portion of the public burdens, the weight of which was provided 
for by customs upon the importation of foreign commodities, fixed 
at moderate rates, that commerce might not be discouraged, and 
mainly by assessed taxes and excise duties upon the necessaries of 
life. By this arrangement, which has become the established finan- 
cial policy of the British Government, the productive classes are 
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made to sustain that inordinate share of the expenses of the State, 
at the same time deriving from them comparatively few advantages, 
which has gradually pressed them down to their present degraded 
condition. 

The measures adopted by Walpole for the purpose of counteract- 
ing the political control possessed by the owners of the soil, resulted 
in arraying the whole kingdom into the two great parties, continually 
referred to in the publications of that period, by the names of the 
monied interest and the Janded interest. The principles which 
originally separated the Whigs and Tories were wholly lost sight 
of, when royal prerogative gave way to ministerial influence as the 
predominating power of government. 

The credit system was now in full operation in its present shape. 
Its great engine, the Bank of England, was freed from the greater por- 
tion of the restrictions previously imposed, by law upon its manage- 
ment—its capital stock made ample, and its efficient means of control 
over the business and business men of the kingdom, by alternately 
exciting hopes of gain, and apprehensions of loss, through the skil- 
ful management of paper currency and public debt, had become fully 
understood by those in power. The preservation of the Guelphs 
on the throne, did not however, require Walpole to task the vast in- 
fluence which this great machine of Scottish invention, but enlarged, 
improved, and, in short, newly arranged by himself, was able to ex- 
ert upon a trading and manufacturing people. 

But his successors, who did not entertain similar feelings towards 
the landed interest, pursued a different course. His pacific temper, 
and love of personal ease, led him to prefer the quiet employment 
of personal corruption upon influential individuals, whose services 
he desired, rather than the more ambitious mode of endeavoring to 
overcome the opposition of the land owners to the Hanoverian dy- 
nasty, by holding out great temptations to their leaders as a class. 
Since his time, how many of the expensive wars into which England 
has been plunged, have been prolonged from the necessity of pro- 
viding for the dependent branches of the aristocracy, by the increase 
of the public establishments, whose officers have always been prin- 
cipally drawn from that class, and to build up fortunes for them by 
means of the jobs and contracts growing out of a prodigal expenditure 
of the public money! Walpole opened the channel to the great depths 
of corruption, by organizing the credit system—but left it to his 
successors to explore its foul recesses. The great revolution in the 
ownership of landed property, which the operation of this system 
has brought about in England, had hardly commenced at the close 
of his long continuance in power. The expenditure of the war which 
succeeded his retirement, and of the seven years’ war, bore heavily 
upon the small proprietors. The increase of taxation occasioned 
by these wars, combined with the inequality and injustice of the 
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distribution of its burdens, together with the increase of luxurious 
habits, inseparable from the prevalence of suddenly acquired, or fac- 
titious wealth, soon begen to extirpate that ancient race of indepen- 
dent yeomanry who cultivated their own soil, and who had for cen- 
turies constituted the bone and sinew of the English nation, and 
were its strength in war, and its ornament and glory in peace, 
Year after year these families, most of whom had succeeded to pa- 
trimonial farms, held from very remote periods, and to which some 
of them derived their titles from the dissolution of monasteries, 
and manyof them from a far more distant era, gradually sunk 
under the pressure of this system, until at the present time, few of 
this class can be found extant, in any part of the kingdom. Their 
small estates have been, by degrees, engulphed by the wholesale 
acquisitions of the paper-money Lords, as the great capitalists are 
familiarly termed, and the families of the former owners have been 
reduced into the mass of tenants, manufacturers, artisans, and pau- 
pers, of which the number of the latter is now much greater than 
of the affluent class. 

Upon the succession of George III., in 1760, the prejudices 
against the Hanoverian dynasty disappeared. The young King 
was a native of England, and had been educated under the direction 
of Lord Bute, in all the mysteries of King-craft approved by the 
school of the Stuarts. The landed aristocracy, before that time, 
had largely participated throughout their different branches, in the 
wealth and honors derived from the enormous civil, military and 
naval establishments kept up by England in every quarter of the 
globe: and some of the most opulent of this class had become in- 
terested in her national debt, which at the peace of Paris in 1763, 
had already reached one hundred and forty-five million pounds 
sterling, equivalent to about seven hundred millions of dollars. 
During the previous wars the monied interest and the trading com- 
munity, had realized vast profits from the loans negotiated, as well 
as the supplies required to carry on hostilities at home and abroad, 
which became permanent burdens upon the public resources. The 
private interests of these predominating classes were, therefore, in- 
timately combined in maintaining the credit system as established 
by Walpole, upon immoveable foundations ; and from the accession 
of George III, this system is to be regarded as a paramount princi- 
ple in the practical government of Great Britain, and serves to ex- 
plain much of its policy that must otherwise be regarded as unac- 
countable. 

It does not come within the scope of our present design, to en- 
deavor to give a detailed explanation of the influence which may be 
justly attributed to this system, in originating and fomenting the 
ruinous contest which resulted in the independence of the United 
States of America. The continued popularity of this unnatural 
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war in Parliament, and among the leading classes in England, under 
the great disasters which it occasioned, may be fairly ascribed, in a 

reat degree, to the lavish expenditure of public money which it 
produced, and by which it was much aggravated and prolonged. 
The irresistible temptation for borrowing money to be expended 
by individuals principally for the benefit of each other, and to be 
charged upon future generations was found to be so overpowering 
to human cupidity, that had not the commerce and manufactures 
of England been brought to the verge of ruin, and the sufferings of 
her productive classes become insupportable, it seems probable that 
the very extravagance of the public outlay required to carry on 
this war, would have induced its continuance for a much longer pe- 
riod. The pretext under which it began, was the necessity of draw- 
ing a revenue from America for the support of the establishments 
of England. Its result was the addition of above a hundred millions 
of pounds sterling to the permanent burdens of the British nation. 

We are compelled to pass over the instructive lessons upon the 
results of the Credit System, which the annals of England afford, 
during the few years succeeding the American war, and come at 
once to the great epoch—the wars growing out of the French Re- 
volution. At this day probably not an individual can be found, 
either in Europe or America, who has bestowed the attention upon 
the subject necessary to form an opinion, who will not admit that 
the necessity for the interference of England with the internal Go- 
vernment of France, which was the sole pretext of the war, was 
the preservation of the “Credit System.” The alarm which the 
doctrines, and, above all, the measures adopted by the French peo- 
ple for the subversion of the existing institutions which had im- 
poverished and oppressed them for the sole advantage of the privi- 
leged ‘classes, produced in every part of Europe, was nowhere so 
deeply felt as in England, in consequence of her artificial and un- 
equal system of finance and taxation, which we have endeavored 
to explain. The French people, excited by the transports of their 
recent liberty, with the innate extravagance of their national char- 
acter, rioted in excesses, which afforded the only grounds for a 
war, the main object of which was avowed by Mr. Pitt to be, to 
prevent the dissemination of French principles. The flame of 
war was regarded by the English rulers, as the only efficient mode 
of neutralizing the contagion which the example and success of the 
French had produced among the middle and lower ranks in England, 
under the weight of taxation with which they were burdened. 

This struggle lasted more than twenty years. As its main ob- 
ject was the support of the Credit System of England, we shall 
merely glance at its effects upon that system, and upon the people 
under its control. 

The outrages in France, which resulted in the overthrow of the 
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monarchy, originated, as we have already mentioned, in the scarcity 
and high price of bread. For the purpose of aggravating the ca- 
lamities of the French people under the vain hope of subduing them 
by starvation, an order in council was issued by the English Govern- 
ment in 1793, directing that vessels of every nation laden with bread- 
stuffs, bound to France, should be brought into England. This 
was the first of these high-handed infractions of neutral rights, 
which afterwards became so common in the subsequent stages of 
this bloody contest, and was the occasion of that remarkable dis- 
cussion in the cabinet of President Washington, between the Se- 
cretary of State, Mr. Jefferson, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Hamilton, which forms an important era in our own political 
history. Immense quantities of grain and flour were brought to 
England by this measure, and placed the Government in a dilemma, 
to escape from which, its interference with the subsistence of the 
people began, which has since been pursued to such an oppressive 
extent, by its corn laws. This importation had created so much 
alarm among those dependent upon agriculture, as to cause exten- 
sive runs upon the country banks—of which a greater number were 
closed by commissions of bankruptcy during that year than had ever 
before occurred. To avert this injury, inflicted upon the most im- 
portant political interest in the kingdom, Government were com- 
pelled to purchase and warehouse the imported grain upon its own 
account. This purchase was made by an issue of exchequer bills, 
which, with the other issues required by the public service, created 
an amount of paper currency at the close of 1796, of more than 
twenty-five millions sterling, independent of the issues of the Bank 
of England, amounting to about nine millions and one-half, and 
those of the private banks, estimated at half that sum. The credit 
of the whole depended upon the stock of the precious metals in the 
Bank of England, the amount of which, under the practice which 
then prevailed, was unknown to the public, but which, by the pub- 
lication of the accounts of the Bank by the Committee of Secrecy 
of the House of Commons of 1832, appears to have been but one 
million and eighty-six thousand pounds. The Government was 
under engagements of subsidy to Austria and Prussia, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the war against France, amounting to six mil- 
lions sterling. The French victories in Italy—the disturbed state 
of Ireland—the mutiny in the fleet, from the oppressions practised 
on the sailors—the failure of several banks in the north of Eng- 
land—and the unsatisfactory temper of the tax-paying population, 
all together, had produced a high degree of consternation in the 
minds of the directors of the Bank, who laid before Mr. Pitt, then 
Prime Minister, a statement of the condition of that institution, 
shewing the impossibility of sustaining a run for specie should a 
panic take place, as was then strongly apprehended. During the 
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few days following, the demand for cash evidently increasing, an 
order in council was issued, on Sunday the twenty-sixth of Feb- 
ruary, directing the Bank to suspend specie payments, which was 
sanctioned by Parliament on the next day, making a legal provi- 
sion that all payments accepted in bank notes should be a dis- 
charge in law—and that all collectors and receivers of the reve- 
nues should take bank notes in payment. 

The principal capitalists, bankers, and merchants, all of whom 
were deeply interested in support of the existing system, publicly 
pledged themselves to support the credit of the Bank paper; and 
new and severe laws against seditious practices were enacted to 
prevent complaint on the part of the mass of society, whose wages 
were not raised, though all prices of commodities and the expenses 
of living soon became greatly enhanced by this practical destruc- 
tion of the standard of value, for the benefit of the higher classes. 
But notwithstanding of the severity of the laws against combina- 
tions among the other classes—when they saw paraded in every 
quarter, the statement that three thousand of the principal bank- 
ers and merchants of London had combined for the purpose of 
sustaining an irredeemable paper currency, the profuse issue of 
which had begun so materially to increase their burdens, they soon 
found themselves compelled by the great principle of self-preser- 
vation to organize themselves for the purpose of effecting a cor- 
respondent rise of wages. The Trades’ Unions which have in 
their consequences produced such an injurious effect upon the true 
and permanent welfare of the most industrious, moral, and frugal 
of the operatives in Great Britain, and have led to the infliction of 
so many evils upon the the mass of society, became general under 
this necessity. 

For a considerable period, as bank notes were freely received in 
all the most important payments, and the English gold coin in ac- 
tual circulation previously, was estimated to exceed twelve millions 
sterling, very little inconvenience was felt from any practical dif- 
ference in the currency between paper and specie. Up to the year 
1800, the market price of foreign gold and bullion did not exceed an 
average of seven per cent. premium. From 1800 to 1809 it ranged 
from ten to fifteen per cent. We take these prices from Wetten- 
hall’s lists, which are regarded as the highest authority on these 
subjects. Great difficulties and confusion then began to arise in the 
adjustment of contracts between man and man. Innumerable pub- 
lications were made on the subject of the currency ; and the prevail- 
ing opinions among the mercantile classes were, that bank notes had 
not depreciated, but gold had risen in price. In 1810 Mr. Horner’s 
famous Report of the Bullion Committee, brought the whole ques- 
tion before Parliament; and, after prolonged debates, the House of 
Commons adopted Mr. Vansittart’s resolutions by an overwhelming 
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majority—declaring that the notes of the Bank of England were 
equivalent to the current coin of the realm, and that the high price 
of bullion was not occasioned by the Bank restriction, nor by any 
excess in the issues of the Bank. Immediately after this, Lord 
King, who inherited the views of his great kinsman, John Locke, 
on the subject of currency, as well as on questions of general po- 
licy, notified his numerous tenantry that, having contracted to pay 
their ancient rents in lawful money, he should require of them 
either gold coin in payment, or a sufficient amount of bank notes to 
purchase, at the market price, the weight of standard gold necessary 
to discharge them. This was regarded as a practical defiance of 
the doctrines adopted by the House of Commons. A bill was in- 
troduced making it penal to pass guineas of full weight in payment 
for more than twenty-one shillings each, and taking away the legal 
right of distraining for rent from landlords, to whom the nominal 
sum due should be tendered in notes of the Bank of England. It 
was, at the same time, proposed to make bank notes a legal tender, 
but the country having been plunged into unforeseen difficulties al- 
ready, no one could undertake to predict the consequences of such 
a step; and this proposition, after an animated debate, was with- 
drawn. Among the curious results of this law, as finally passed, 
was its offering a premium for making guineas lighter than their 
legal weight. A full guinea could not be offered nor received for 
more than twenty-one shillings, under a severe penalty—but one 
diminished, was worth at that time, from twenty-eight to thirty 
shillings, and might be lawfully passed at that value. Afterwards, 
in 1813, when gold bore a premium of forty-five per cent., they 
were worth much more. Those who may be inclined to pursue 
this highly interesting and most important subject, will find, in the 
Parliamentary debates of that period, a fund of information. In 
an article of this kind it is impossible for us to thread the labyrinth 
into which the credit system was involved during this suspension. 
Among the most important results of the war expressly waged for 
its support, was the addition of nearly eight hundred millions ster- 
ling, or about three thousand six hundred millions of dollars, to the 
public debt of Great Britain and Ireland, if we include the mockery 
of the sinking fund, by which the people were so long deluded. 
During the year 1797 and 1798 the price of three per cent. stock 
was as low as forty-eight, and large loans were negociated on public 
account at this rate, payment being made in bank notes; for one 
hundred pounds by which upwards of two hundred pounds were 
added to the capital of the national debt. Subsequently stock rose 
to an average of fifty-five to sixty, at which rates the greater por- 
tion of the immense loans referred to, were negotiated. Recently, 
the price of the same stock has generally been from ninety to ninety- 
five; and the vast profits made by the contractors upon such enor- 
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mous sums from this advance alone, may be understood. Had the 
loans been negotiated at the current rate of interest at the time the 
money was needed, the holders might have been required to accept 
the subsequent market rate of interest, or be paid off by a new loan 
negotiated at the market rate. By increasing the capital instead of 
the rate of interest, it is placed wholly out of the power of the gov- 
ernment of the present day, to relieve the public from any part of 
the burdens imposed by the improvident contracts made during the 
war, and leaves no remedy for the evil but invading the capital it- 
self. Profligate as this arrangement may appear, its effect upon the 
tax-paying population was trifling compared with compelling them 
to change three thousand millions of dollars of public debt—contract- 
ed in paper bearing a discount, compared with gold, of from seven to 
forty-five per cent., the greater part of it when paper was upwards 
of twenty-five per cent. discount,—into the same nominal amount 
in gold. This was the consummation of injustice towards those on 
whom are imposed the burdens of the State. It was, however, 
only one of the many maneuvres by which money was legislated out 
of the pockets of the mass of society, into those of the managers 
of the Credit System—precisely like that by which Hamilton, by his 
corrupt scheme for funding the debt of the Revolution, gave twenty 
shillings of the public money to his supporters for what had cost 
them but two and six pence. The course pursued by the Emperor 
of Russia in equalizing the currency of his vast Empire after the 
wars with Napoleon, were governed by a different principle. Russia 
has participated in the advantages of the Credit System on a large 
scale. The Imperial Bank of Russia suspended payment for seve- 
ral years, and its issues of paper had been so prodigal as to have 
fallen into great depreciation, compared with specie. A vast 
amount of outstanding obligations prevented the restoration of a 
specie standard at the nominal rate, without producing almost an 
universal overthrow of property. It became a grave and difficult 
question to determine how the commerce of the country could be 
carried on under the existing medium, or how an equal and stable 
currency could be substituted without ruining nearly every person 
who had entered into contracts. Under these embarrassments the 
Emperor Alexander, had the good sense to ask the advice and 
opinion of three of the most distinguished financiers in the world— 
Mr. Alexander Baring, of London, now Lord Ashburton, Mr. Gal- 
latin, of New York, and Baron Dupin, of Paris. They concurred 
that to require debts contracted in a depreciated medium, to be 
paid in specie, would be the height of injustice, and must lead to 
deplorable consequences. As the best mode of avoiding greater 
difficulties, though notitself free from objection, it was recommended 
by these experienced and judicious advisers, that as depreciated 
paper had been allowed to become the practical measure of value, 
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in view of which a great amount of public and private engagements 
had been entered into, it was impossible to realise the essential bene- 
fits of a metallic curreney in reference to those contracts, excepting 
by an equitable and definite rate of depreciation. The advice was 
adopted, and the ratio of payment in specie, upon all previous con- 
tracts, was prescribed by law. As far as could be possible by a gene- 
ral measure of this kind, substantial justice was thus done, both to 
public and private creditors. But in England, all public and private 
engagements, to an aggregate amount which fancy can hardly 
realize when expressed in thousands of millions of dollars, and 
which had been contracted in reference to a paper currency depre- 
ciated from ten to forty-five per cent. below specie, were at once 
required to be paid in gold. This measure enhanced the burdens 
imposed upon the tax-payers, as well as upon every person whose 
outstanding debts exceeded the sums due to him, to an incalculable 
amount. In adopting it, the interests of the wealthy were alone con- 
sulted. Every other class of society were sacrificed for their ad- 
vantage. The policy of theCreditSystem in this respect is exhibited 
in one of the returns annexed to the Report of the Committee of 
Secrecy upon the Bank of England in 1832, by which it appears 
that up to that time there had been divided in bonuses and extra 
dividends among the stockholders, in addition to a permanent divi- 
dend of seven per cent. upon the capital stock, upwards of fourteen 
millions sterling, or nearly seventy millions of dollars! 

It would have been obviously impossible to secure the acquies- 
cence of the landed interest, who exercised, at that time, a more 
powerful comparative influence in Parliament than at present un- 
der the operation of the Reform bill, in such a measure, had not 
their interests been ostensibly provided for by that supplement to 
the Credit System—the Corn Laws. During the century preceding 
1797, the price of the agricultural staple of England, wheat, had 
not averaged forty shillings per quarter, or five shillings sterling a 
bushel, taking one year with another. The average amount of the 
circulation of the Bank of England was, at that date, about eleven 
millions, and of private bankers about four millions. When the 
restriction of specie payments took away every check from the 
coiners of paper money, but the moderation of their own desires for 
the acquisitions of property, the issues of the Bank of England 
increased to twenty-eight millions, and those of private bankers to 
about twenty-two millions. The natural consequence of this mon- 
strous inflation, was not only a great increase in the price of wheat, 
and of all articles of subsistence, but great improvidence of engage- 
ments of every kind. During the suspension of specie payments, 
the average price of wheat was upwards of eighty shillings per 
quarter. or more than ten shillings sterling a bushel. It was a ne- 
cessary corrollary of the measure by which the national burdens 
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were enhanced, that some step be adopted which should enable 
the landlords to receive their rents, as well as the holders of the 
debt, their dividends. The corn laws were therefore devised for 
the purpose of keeping up the prices of agricultural produce, at the 
unequal rates to which they had been raised by the Credit System, 
by shutting out all competition from the English markets excepting 
on occasions of scarcity, precisely on the principle, that the tariff 
Jaws of this country were contrived to sustain our manufactures 
under the expansions of our own currency. 

Like all artificial schemes for counteracting the natural course of 
things, the Corn Laws have inflicted an incalculable amount of posi- 
tive suffering upon the industrious classes of England, without sub- 
stantially benefiting those in favor of whom they were imposed. 
The deep dissatisfaction which generally prevails throughout the 
middling and lower classes, which has already produced the Re- 
form of the House of Commons, and threatens from its daily increase 
to effect still more important organic changes in the British Constitu- 
tion, may be principally ascribed to this iniquitous legislation in 
favor of particular interests. It appears to be impossible that a sys- 
tem which sacrifices the security and well-being of so many millions 
of the most valuable portion of the population, for the advantage of 
a few thousands, should in the present age be permanently sustained. 
The high prices exacted for articles of food for the purpose of 
keeping up the rents of the great Jandholders—and the vast burden 
of taxation imposed on almost every thing which enters into human 
consumption,—excepting perhaps, only the air,—which are render- 
ed necessary by the expenses of the public debt, contracted and 
enhanced in the manner we have described, amounting at this time 
to more than one hundred and fifty millions of dollars a year, besides 
the vast expenditure required to support the army, navy, and great 
public establishments—contrasted with the moderate remuneration 
for labor, can hardly fail to produce greater innovations in the form 
ef government at no very distant period. Wer present situation 
appears fully to justify one of the most distinguished of her recent 
historians, in denouncing “those twin-curses of England—paper 
money and public credit.” Among a people so generally well in- 
formed and so ciear-sighted with regard to their interests as those 
ef Great Britain, the great Democratic principle of self-government 
must sooner or later assert its natural rights, in placing a propor- 
tionate share of taxation upon property, instead of imposing the 
whole weight of the public burdens upon industry. 

While the people of the English nation have been thus sinking in 
the scale of comfort and personal independence, far different has 
been the fate of the French. From the era of their Revolution 
their condition has been continually improving. Travellers on the 
Continent of Europe previous to 1790 were invariably accustomed 
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to institute comparisons between the comfort of the full-fed labor- 
ing classes of England, and the destitute, poverty-stricken peasantry 
of France. The books of English tourists for half a century were 
filled with these parallels. The contrast at the present time is 
much stronger in favor of the French. Though they have sus- 
tained the enormous expenditure of the wars of Napoleon—the 
ravages of two general invasions of their territory—the burden 
of indemnities to the Allied Powers to an immense amount as 
well as to their own emigrant nobility—still the great mass of 
the people of France have been constantly progressing in gene- 
ral improvement of condition. At the present time there are at 
least ten times more independent proprietors of land in France 
than at the breaking out of the Revolution. While the ownership 
of the soil has been concentrating in England into the hands of the 
few, it has been distributing in France into those of the many. This 
is one of the inevitable consequences of the different systems of 
financial legislation which have been pursued in the two countries 
since the French Revolution. The one has had a tendency to 
enrich and render independent the middling classes—the other as 
we have seen, has impoverished the mass of the community for the 
purpose of adding to overgrown fortunes. As the former result is 
diametrically opposed to the object of the ‘“CreditSystem ” it meets 
with the most pointed censure throughout Mr. Carey’s publication. 
His remarks upon the commercial classes in France, partake 
strongly of the feelings of those days when French Jacobins were 
held up to popular odium by a portion of the politicians of this 
country, through the application of the most extravagant epithets 
which our language could furnish. Because the currency of France 
is principally metallic, there being in circulation at this time accord- 
ing to his statement which is manifestly exaggerated, an amount of 
gold and silver exceeding six hundred millions of dollars in that 
Kingdom—the consequence of the former experience of the French 
people in the blessings of the Credit System—Mr. Carey charitably 
ascribes this preference of a solid and equal currency, to the total 
absence of common honesty throughout France! He even permits 
his prejudices against metallic humbugs to carry him so far as to 
assert, that “the foreign trade of France has been in a great 
measure destroyed by frauds in the preparation of commodities for 
exportation!” That the foreign commerce of that country is not 
so extensive as might be expected in the present condition of the 
world, considering the vast resources and local advantages of that 
wealthy and powerful Kingdom, is to be attributed rather to her 
mistaken policy in restricting the importation of many of the pro- 
ductions of other nations, than to any want of good faith and 
personal integrity in her manufacturers and merchants—who will 
probably compare with advantage with those of most other nations. 
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The statement which we have quoted, is based by Mr. Carey upon 
his own authority. He appears to have derived others, upon which 
he founds several disparaging remarks relative to the commercial 
intercourse of France, from the letters of Michel Chevalier, who 
travelled extensively in this country three or four years since, and 
is well known to many of our citizens. M. Chevalier is a person 
possessing very strong powers of description, and is a writer for 
the Journal des Debats—a political journal of considerable notoriety 
at Paris. An individual really disposed to gather facts relative to 
the character and policy of our own country for an authentic publi- 
cation, would be quite as excusable for taking the authority of that 
race of letter writers by whom the reputation of our own newspaper 
press has been so much injured from their habitual libels upon truth 
and decency. From whatever origin the statements of Mr. Carey 
are derived—it is obvious from the character of the greater part of 
them, that he has not bestowed the slightest regard upon their 
accuracy. Throughout the work the attention of an ordinary reader 
is kept constantly on the stretch by the most astounding discoveries, 
of which the following which forcibly struck us at opening of the 
book, isa fair specimen. In illustrating the barbarity prevailing 
in France from the absence of paper currency, compared with the 
prosperity and abundance of England--he says upon his second 
page: 

“ The owner of a loom in India takes more than half of the product and lives in 
poverty and wretchedness. The owner of a few looms in Lyons takes one half of 
the product. The workman receives for his share only one half. Both are poor. 
The owner of looms in England and the United States takes one tenth, leaving nine 
tenths to the laborer—both are enabled to live well, and constantly to improve their 
condition.” 

This exposition of the melancholy state of things in other coun- 
tries at the very commencement of such a publication, was calcu- 
lated to create some surprise. It must immediately occur to all 
well informed men that nothing like a loom—such as is employed 
by the manufacturers of England and this country, is to be found in 
India—where cloth is made principally in the open air, the work- 
man digging a hole sufficiently large to receive his lower limbs 
under the shade of a tree, upon which he hangs his gearing—and 
instead of treddles, and the other appliances of our looms, uses his 
toes for the purpose of springing the threads of his warp to receive 
his long rude shuttle. Thatitis the general practice for the owners 
of looms at Lyons to require half their products, is so manifestly 
absurd as not to merit formal refutation. Soon after the invention 
of that wonderful monument of ingenuity--the Jacquard Loom, 
with which an ignorant workman is able, without assistance, to 
execute fabrics of the greatest elegance and variety of figure, which 
before this invention were within the power of only a few of the 
most skilful and intelligent weavers, aided by drawboys, it may 
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have been that half the products of these complicated machines 
were required by their owners. But that the owners of the looms 
for weaving plain stuffs at Lyons, which are evidently referred to 
by Mr. Carey, take one half of their products, is probably quite as 
true as that the operatives employed in the manufactories of this 
country receive nine tenths of the profits of their labor—or as that 
the laboring classes in England are remarkable at the present 
time for their abundant living and constant improvement of condi- 
tion. It surely would be treating the understanding and information 
possessed by all classes of the American people with too great a 
degree of contempt, to suppose that many of these statements of 
facts set forth by Mr. Carey, required the slightest comment. We 
shall instance a few others hereafter. 

As to the general effect of the sound and equal currency which 
has prevailed in France since she had the wisdom to profit by the 
lessons taught by the great disasters brought upon all her product- 
ive interests by theCredit System, we shall content ourselves with 
quoting the evidence of the London Quarterly Review for January 
1816, in an authoritative article upon the Congress of Vienna. No 
one acquainted with the political influence under which the Quar- 
terly was established, and has been since conducted, will accuse it 
of undue partiality towards France. On the other hand, the an- 
tipathy which its conductors have always manifested towards that 
nation, even exceeds that of Mr. Carey. At the close of the long 
war, the consequences of which upon the prosperity of the English 
nation we have endeavored to describe, the Reviewers say :—‘ In 
point of fact the finances of France, are, strange as it may appear, in 
a far more flourishing condition than those of any of her neighbors: 
while the resources of every other State have been gradually 
exhausted in the late contest, she has fewer financial difficulties to 
contend with at this moment, than any of the Powers which were 
lately opposed to her.’’ This remarkable freedom from the internal 
embarrassments in which all the other continental nations were 
deeply involved in consequence of their servile imitation of the Cre- 
dit System of England—sporting with the prosperity of their indus- 
trious population by the abuse of paper currency for the advantage 
of the few—must be wholiy attributed to a steadfast adherence in 
the midst of unprecedented difficulties, to a just and inflexible mea- 
sure of value by the French Government, which profited by its ex- 
perience of the assignats after it had become settled from the dis- 
orders which attended the earlier stages of the Revolution. While 
all the other principal Continental Powers impoverished their sub- 
jects by sanctioning the circulation of a currency of depreciated 
bank paper, France, by simply avoiding this greatest of all national 
calamities, though finally conquered in this great struggle, came out 
of the contest with her internal energies and resources unimpaired. 
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After the enormous waste and sacrifices of a war, waged upon a 
scale which had never before been witnessed in any part of the 
world, her people had not been delivered up to be plundered by 
artificial engines of extortion under the pretext of affording them 
relief from their burdens. 

Perhaps a more potent reason than even their preference for a 
metallic currency, has given rise to the invidious remarks of Mr. 
Carey upon the French people. Since they have relieved themselves 
from the consequences of the Credit System, their public finances 
have been wholly managed by responsible public officers, placed 
under the most efficient penalties in case of the mismanagement or 
perversion of the public money from its rigid application to the 
public service. As the publication of Mr. Carey is designed to 
shew that individuals associated together for their own gain, by 
financial operations in paper money of their own creation are enti- 
tled by right to use the public revenue for private speculation, his 
prejudice against the French system of Finance might probably 
influence his views of their whole social polity. 

Having found occasion to dwell at so much length upon the results 
of the ‘Credit System ”’ as presented by the existing condition of 
England and France, we can hardly command sufficient time or 
space in the present Article to complete our original design of 
giving a detailed exposition of the origin and consequences of the 
operation of this system among ourselves. We shall therefore 
content ourselves with a few remarks upon this topic, leaving it to 
the judgment and experience of our readers to suply our deficiences 
from their own reflections. 

Before the adoption of our present form of Government, the 
United States, as well as most of the individual States, were 
deeply embarrassed by financial difficulties. The great bulk of 
the people were depressed by the losses and sacrifices of the 
war of the Revolution—of which, those occasioned by the de- 
preciation of paper currency were by far the most hostile to the 
return of prosperity, since they weakened not only all confidence 
and good faith among individuals, but led to a general distrust in 
the security of any form of government. The measures adopted 
to raise the revenues necessary for the support of the institutions 
of society, and those pursued by individuals for the recovery of 
debts, produced an intensity of distress throughout the Union 
which no language can adequately describe. Destitution of the 
means of payment became so general among the people, that arm- 
ed combinations were organized to extort from the Legislature the 
privilege of paying obligations in paper currency. Relief was the 
rallying cry among the disorganizers from one end of the continent 
to the other. But the clear-sighted and honest patriots of that day, 
well understood the original source of all these calamities. The 
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abuse of paper currency had defrauded and brought into distress 
the bulk of the community by placing them wholly in the power 
of sharpers and speculators, into whose hands most of the avail- 
able property had become concentrated. The issue of more paper 
would only increase the avidity of those bloodsuckers by further 
means of gratification. After remaining ina state of the most pain- 
ful anxiety from insurrections and violent infractions of the laws 
in the best regulated sections of the Union for a considerable 
period, the great men by whose counsels and courage our National 
Independence had been achieved, despising the empirical remedy 
of paper money for the general distress, and taking counsel only 
from their high sense of justice and the public welfare, determined 
to prevent the recurrence of such evils by endeavouring to estab- 
lish an efficient government which should secure the fruits of in- 
dustry from such misguided attempts. The Convention was called 
for the purpose of framing a Constitution for the United States. 

The discussions which arose in this body, an outline of which 
will doubtless be found in the forthcoming work of Mr. Madison, 
and will be received with the deepest interest by every American, 
soon made it apparent that a great diversity of views prevailed as 
to the extent of power necessary to be given to the General Gov- 
ernment, for the prevention of anarchica]l excesses from popular 
excitement in the States, as well as the degree and tenure of the 
authority with which the Executive branch ought to be clothed. 
The disturbances which had arisen among the people for the pur- 
pose of compelling the States to declare paper money a tender for 
debts, and the want of confidence in the people, to which we shall 
presently advert, induced a portion of the members to declare them- 
selves in favor of a strong government practically independent of 
the people. A larger part of the Convention had determined to 
make as few innovations upon the existing institutions of the coun- 
try, as might consist with sufficient power to assert our national 
rights abroad, and secure the protection of person and property at 
home. 

At the head of the supporters of a form of strong government, 
was Hamilton, a man of great industry, talent, and skill in man- 
aging mankind. He had come to this country but a short period 
before the Revolution broke out, and entertained an honest and 
deep preference towards the institutions of the nation of which he 
was born a subject. His whole knowledge of the American peo- 
ple had been gathered in the camp, and the artificial atmosphere of 
cities. Wholly distrusting their capacity for self-government, he 
proposed a Chief Magistrate and Senate for life, to be invested 
with powers in effect, not only irresponsible, but self-elected. The 
power of the United States would, under this system, become the 
property of a close corporation into which none could have found 
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admittance but by the assent of the existing members for life. 
This was not the precise form, but such was the substance and in- 
evitable result of Hamilton’s scheme of Government. His plan 
was powerfully resisted by Franklin, Madison, Randolph, Gerry, 
and several others who had spent the greatest portion of their lives 
among the freemen of the United States, and fully appreciated their 
character. It was rejected, and a form of Government resulting 
from a compromise between various conflicting views was with 
great difficulty sent forth to the people, and finally adopted. 

Upon the organization of the Government under the new Constitu- 
tion, the important post of Secretary of the Treasury was offered by 
President Washington to Robert Morris, who had been Superinten- 
dent of Finances under the Confederation. He was a native of Eng- 
land and entertained the views of the monied interest of that coun- 
try, as to the advantage of banks and paper currency which we 
have already explained. He had put these views into operation 
while Superintendent, by procuring the establishment of the Bank 
of North America, in which he placed about half a million of dol- 
lars imported in specie by the United States from France, being the 
only actual] capital originally in the possession of the Bank—while 
the profits realized upon the issue of paper currency based upon 
this public money, were shared among the private stockholders, 
who barely contributed their bonds for the amount of their sub- 
scriptions. From the confidence which his good fortune in the 
management of the public finances had inspired in his own mind, 
as well as among his friends who had liberally participated in the 
fruits of his success, he became a speculator of the boldest charac- 
ter. Like many others who founded their hopes on the quicksands 
of the Credit System, he was seduced into enterprizes by which he 
was irretrievably ruined, and spent the latter part of his life within 
the jail limits. 

Among the greatest men of any age, President Washington, 
throughout his whole career, was remarkably distinguished by his 
anxiety to seek, and his inclination to follow advice. In select- 
ing Morris for this situation, he doubtless acceded to the wishes 
of his leading friends in Philadelphia—then, as now the focus of 
paper money speculation. But the Secretary of the Treasury 
would not be able to engage in private transactions based upon the 
public resources. Morris accordingly, no doubt, perceived that 
his interests would not be so much advanced by taking the office, as 
by having it placed in suitable hands. He therefore declined the 
appointment himself, and recommended Hamilton in his stead, who 
had been an Aid de Camp to the President, and enjoyed a large 
share of his confidence and esteem. He was appointed. 

In the discharge of the duties of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Hamilton received important assistance from the experience of his 
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friend and patron, Morris. The funding system was projected, en- 
abling the holders of the public securities, most of which had been 
wrung from the necessities of the brave defenders of the country, 
and those who had patriotically furnished them with supplies, at rates 
ranging from one-quarter to one-eighth of their nominal amount, to 
charge them upon the public resources at the full sum, instead of 
their equitable value. By this unscrupulous measure, the monied 
interest of the country was arrayed in support of the friends of 
strong government. After the example of Walpole they then ar- 
ranged the machinery by which their power might not only be ex- 
tended over the whole community, but enabled to perpetuate itself 
by self-elections, agreeably to their original design. The Bank of 
the United States was created. This measure was vehemently re- 
sisted at the threshold by those who had taken a prominent posi- 
tion in framing the Constitution, on the ground that whatever pub- 
lic necessities might be supposed to require this establishment, the 
power of chartering it had been denied by the Convention. How 
these schemes by which vast sums of money and almost umlimited 
power were legislated into the hands of a few individuals, were car- 
ried through Congress is now to be gathered only from tradition. 
None can reasonably doubt but the Jeading policy of the English 
Credit System was liberally applied to overcome the scruples of 
several individuals. 

President Washington, from his correspondence lately published 
by Mr. Sparks, appears to have been wholly opposed in principle, 
to the adoption, by public authority, of any paper substitute for a 
sound and equal currency. By the incessant representations of 
individuals who surrounded him, and in whom he reposed great 
confidence, he was reluctantly induced to believe, that so universal 
and powerful had popular feeling throughout the Union become 
in favor of paper currency, that the country could only be saved 
from the horrors of anarchy by the charter of the Bank. His con- 
stitutional objections to the measure having been overcome with the 
greatest difficulty by a sense of absolute necessity, he with great 
hesitation acceded to it. 

Having now acquired the absolute and irresponsible control over 
the ordinary medium of commerce, the friends of strong govern- 
ment could make money plentiful or scarce at their pleasure, and 
were of course able to ruin or enrich the trading community at 
their discretion. They were accordingly secure in the permanent 
allegiance of this influential body. For the acquiescence of the 
mass of the people in their measures, they mainly relied in the first 
instance upon the personal popularity of Washington, which was 
almost unbounded. Subsequently, the excesses of the French re- 
volution were turned to a similar purpose in this country asin Eng- 
land, for the purpose of alarming the community at large and in- 
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ducing them to support the kindred Credit Systems of the two coun- 
tries. All who did not implicitly support the self-created aristocra- 
cy, were identified in principle with the sanguinary monsters which 
the long misrule of despotism had produced in France. Many in- 
dividuals of feeble discernment but correct intentions, were arrayed 
in favor of the Credit System, under the sincere belief, that this was 
the only mode of escaping from the destruction of all property, re- 
ligion, and morality. Under the Administration of the elder Adams, 
the measures adopted by the friends of strong government for bur- 
dening the people with enormous establishments in order to control 
the whole by corrupting a part of the community, became so gross 
and palpable, that the systematic exaggerations and mistatements 
by which they were sustained began to lose their influence. The 
sedition law, instead of repressing inquiry into the tendency of 
these measures, only served to increase the anxiety of the people 
for their permanent wel.are. Had not the suicidal measures 
adopted by the friends of strong government accelerated their re- 
moval from power, the policy of the United States would have doubt- 
less presented a counterpart to that of England, and the results 
presented at this time by the agrandizement of the few, at the ex- 
pense of the comfort of the many, might have been quite as striking. 

It is not now in our power to follow the various expedients and 
transformations adopted by the party by whom the “Credit System” 
of this country was originally projected and organized. 

There can be no doubt, however, in any reasonable mind, but the 
original intention of governing the people of the United States by 
an irresponsible and self-elected body of men has been constantly 
kept in view. Whenever the standard of value, exclusively recog- 
nised by the Constitution, could be permanently overthrown, the 
power of the managers of the Credit System over the subsistence, 
industry, and enterprise of the country, would be perfect. The 
leading measures of the Bank of the United States have all been 
evidently directed to this result, as is proved not only by inference, 
but by the language of its managers from time to time. It is not 
necessary to quote passages from Mr. Biddle’s letter which is so 
familiar to all—but we would refer our readers to the celebrated 
pamphlet published by one of the oracles of the Bank during that 
period of general prostration and distress which succeeded the few 
first years of its operation under the charter of 1816. In the ‘in- 
quiry into the causes of the present commercial embarrassments of 
the United States,” it is stated in terms “that with a currency con- 
vertible into specie, our former prosperity while peace and unob- 
structed commerce prevail, cannot return.’ After drawing an ap- 
palling picture of the universal distress then existing-—showing that 
all commodities and real estate had fallen more than one-half in 
value, it is argued that the Constitution only prohibits the States 
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from making paper currency a legal tender, but that Congress pos- 
sesses that power, and is imperiously called on to exercise it asa 
measure of relief correlative to the protective system. ‘The tariff 
is shown to be nugatory as a means of encouraging industry unless 
accompanied with a currency not convertible into the precious me- 
tals. “This for the security of past accumulations, and means of 
future acquisition is indispensable’’—otherwise “the banks and a 
few wealthy individuals will stand by to gather up the fragments of 
our wealth—they whose cry has been over-trading, extravagance, 
speculation &c., but whose object, if they have any but a blind pur- 
pose, is to grasp upon the ruinsat little cost.””’ This delicate thrust 
at the State banks was evidently intended to excite feelings among 
those who were suffering under the calamities produced by the 
Bank of the United States, of a similar character with those recent- 
ly raised: against the Executive Government. Instead of counte- 
nancing the suspension of specie payments by the Bank at that 
time, Congress adopted the more judicious course of investigating 
its mismanagement and violations of its charter. Had the charter 
been then abrogated, in pursuance of the recommendation of the 
Committee, an incalculable amount of demoralizing influence as 
well as positive loss, would have been spared to the industry of the 
Union. We have neither time nor space at this time for details 
upon this subject, as we must touch upon some of the suggestions 
contained in Mr. Carey’s publication. 

Its object being to vindicate doctrines, which, if carried into 
practice, must inevitably destroy all the sanctions by which pro- 
perty is protected, by placing the earnings and accumulations of 
every individual in the community, exclusively within the control 
of the manufacturers of paper currency, who would enjoy an ir- 
responsible and omnipotent power over the price of every thing— 
no term is so continually repeated as security. In reading the work, 
its iteration becomes so tiresome, that one is ready to exclaim with 
Falstaff, “I had as lief they would put rats-bane in my mouth, as 
offer to stop it with security.”” A curious parrallel is drawn be- 
tween the relative security of property in France, England, and se- 
veral sections of the United States. The ground assumed, is that 
whenever the banks are able to issue the greatest quantity of paper 
currency and make the largest dividends—the security of property 
is the greatest. The property of the thousands upon thousands, 
whose means of subsistence are suddenly snatched away by the ar- 
bitrary expansions and contractions of paper, is considered to be 
wholly unworthy of regard. It would be supposed in fact, from this 
publication that the term property is applicable to nothing but bank 
stock. Where banks are not compelled to redeem their issues, 
the security of property is the greatest, because there can be no 
check to their extravagance—and of course whenever the specie 
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in any country is lessened, the greater is the increase of security— 
security being perfect where there is no specie whatever! Such of 
our readers as may not be satisfied with this self-evident deduction, 
we would refer to pages sixty to sixty-four of the publication itself, 
where they will find a train of demonstration, establishing this prin- 
ciple beyond doubt or question, which rivals in precision and conclu- 
siveness, any which can be found in Euclid. 

In that extraordinary manual for political neophytes promulgated 
by Mr. Biddle at Princeton in 1835—which, like “ The Prince’ of 
Machiavel, has been made to bear various interpretations agreeably 
to the taste and temper of the reader—may be found this emphatic 
injunction: ‘ Personally and singly objects of indifference, our col- 
lected merits are devoutly adored when we acquire the name of the 
people.” Upon this hint the name in question has been extensively 
arrogated by the managers and stipendaries of the banks. Not- 
withstanding this authority, we would venture to suggest, that all 
countries are not solely inhabited by corporations. In some re- 
gions under the sun, beings exist, possessing both souls and bodies— 
hopes which may be disappointed, and feelings liable to be lacera- 
ted. Occasionally even in this country, a person may be found 
having connexions either of blood or friendship. Engagements 
may be entered into under the expectations of profit which involve 
individuals throughout all the ramifications of society. Under the 
strong temptations afforded by the facility of obtaining accomoda- 
tions, such engagements may not impair the security of banks 
whenever necessity or caprice shal] induce them to diminish the 
amount of currency in circulation, and throw whole communities 
into agonies of alarm and distress. The managers of the banks 
doubtless remain “as calm as a summer’s morning’’-—but what is 
the security of those unfortunate individuals who have placed them- 
selves in bondage to them, and what is the security of their still 
more unfortunate wives, children, and others dependent on them? 
The state of feeling in our principal cities in 1819, 1825, 1828, 1831, 
1834, and 1836, will furnish a satisfactory answer. For an indivi- 
dual instance well authenticated, of which many counterparts have 
existed among ourselves, we take leave to refer our readers upon 
this point, to the sixth and seventh volumes of Lockhart’s Memoirs 
of Sir Walter Scott. They will find in those volumes a most af- 
fecting commentary upon the doctrine of security as promulgated 
in Mr. Carey’s book. The process by which one of the noblest 
of human intellects was gradually weakened, and the life of that 
wonderful man prematurely shortened, may be there distinctly 
traced to this security. The Bank of Scotland lost not a farthing— 
but the high-spirited Scott, from a state of affluence, became a bank- 
rupt in consequence of the engagements into which he was seduced 
by the temptations of the Credit System; and the recent publica- 
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tion, in answer to Lockhart, by the friends of the Ballantynes, has 
conclusively proved that this high spirited man was reduced, for 
the maintenance of that delusive splendour which it enabled him 
to assume, to the rejection of the solid independence which his 
unrivalled talents could so easily have commanded, to expedients 
of equivocal morality ; and finally, of treacherous selfishness to his 
friends, that would merit the harshest epithet, were we not so well 
acquainted with the specious chicanery by which this fatal system 
of gambling in credit so often warps even the integrity of its vota- 
ries to acts that would call a shudder to the heart of the same in- 
dividual if presented to his mind in the naked profligacy of dis- 
honor. But this new /iterary illustration of the Credit System 
possesses an extrinsic and melancholy interest which may induce 
us to recur to it again. Were not similar results quite common 
among ourselves, it would seem to be the most extraordinary part 
of this heart-rending narrative, that Scott continued to the last to 
defend both by tongue and pen the system by which he was ruined— 
so strongly implanted in the human mind is the spirit of gambling ! 

Notwithstanding the banks of New York resumed on the first of 
May, in defiance of the hostility of the Bank of the United States, 
the Boston banks with a single honorable exception, continued up 
to the last moment to manifest the most servilé obedience to the 
mandates of Mr. Biddle for embarrassing the trade and commerce 
of the country. Accordingly we find a great portion of this pub- 
lication occupied with the most fulsome compliments upon the ex- 
cellent management and unrivalled usefulness of those banks. The 
small amount of specie held by them, and their issues of small 
notes, are represented to be the sole causes of the prosperity of that 
section of the Union! The industry, information, and enterprise 
of the people, and the great equality of property which prevails 
there beyond most other parts of the country, are nothing compared 
with the advantages derived from their banks. The statements of 
their operations as given, correspond entirely with the truth of these 
inferences. 

So far however from bank failures having been few and far be- 
tween in New England, as stated by Mr. Carey, in no part 
of the Union of similar extent were they, during the first half 
of the period referred to, so numerous, and so destructive to the 
security of the ordinary intercourse between man and man. The 
annoyances, hazards, and losses, from the continual failures of the 
banks, and the depreciation to which the currency of the greater 
part of them was more or less subjected, became at last so burden- 
some to every kind of trade and industry, that it became necessary 
to devise some plan for the correction of these evils. No adequate 
legislative restrictions upon the recklessness of some of these banks 
could be obtained—or if obtained, could be enforced. An expe- 
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dient was finally adopted, which fora long time effected the restraint 
so essential to the best interests of the community. 

Boston being the principal mercantile mart, all the currency in 
circulation throughout this section of the Union tends towards that 
point. The banks in all parts of New England were required to 
maintain their notes at par in that city, by making sufficient provi- 
sion for their redemption there. The notes of such as refused to 
do this, were received in Boston and immediately returned upon 
the banks issuing them and specie demanded. Most of the weak 
banks which had before enjoyed nearly the monopoly of the ordi- 
nary circulation, in consequence of their notes not being receivable 
at other banks, and thus being passed from hand to hand in common 
payments to the exclusion of almost all other currency, were by 
this measure either broken up, or compelled to limit their circula- 


tion to their means of redemption. In the course of a few months 


the surviving banks found it expedient to redeem their notes in Bos- 
ton, in order to avoid the necesssity of keeping on hand an amount 
of coin equal to their issues, which alone would afford them a suf- 
ficient protection for the sudden return of their notes upon them. 
The vigilant and unsparing application of this process for restrain- 
ing the improvident issues of the other banks, together with the 
daily exchange of paper among those of Boston, kept the whole in 
excellent condition until the universal confidence created by the 
great expansion of the Bank of the United States in 1835 followed 
by the other leading banks, induced a practical relaxation of these 
salutary precautions. The banks of New England soon fell into 
disorder and some of those which had been regarded among the most 
respectable of them exploded. 

The Credit System of this, or any other country, cannot be pre- 
served in a sound condition, and prevented from inflicting the great- 
est evils upon the community which sustains it, but by the efficient 
restrictions upon its abuses which the constant demand for specie 
will only enforce. The success of the banks of New England, 
under the operation of this continual call upon them, has always 
appeared to be the most cogent example which could be cited in 
favor of the specie section of the Sub-Treasury Bill of the Senate, 
discussed during the last session of Congress. As far as the public 
revenue may extend, this might be made to interpose a constant 
check upon the excess of issues by the banks, precisely as the 
necessity of redeeming the notes brought to Boston for the pur- 
chase of goods, kept the banks of New England in a sound and 
As Mr. Carey goes against all restraints 


wholesome condition. 
upon issues of paper, he most carefully suppresses all reference to 
the principle to which the banks whereon he bestows so many en- 
comiums, owed their usefulness and the confidence of the community. 

That such a principle alone can keep paper currency from ope- 
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rating as a most powerful engine of fraud, is abundantly shown by 
the proceedings of the Legislature of Massachusetts during its last 
session. The losses of the community from the explosion of the 
banks had become so oppressive, that though not less than one 
hundred and twenty Bank Directors were among the members, the 
force of public sentiment compelled investigation. In several cases 
it was attempted to lay the censure upon individual mismanage- 
ment—but where both the temptation and the impunity for frauds 
are so overpowering, the demoralizing consequences belong to the 
system and not to the unfortunate persons whose fondness for display 
and distinction may have made them victims to its seductions. One 
of the reports (that upon the Kilby Bank) states expressly, that it 
has been the usual practice for individuals associated together for 
the purpose of establishing a Bank, to procure a Charter, subscribe 
for the stock, borrow a sufficient sum of specie from some neighbor- 
ing bank or banks for a single day, to enable them to obtain the 
necessary certificate that the bank possesses the amount of specie 
required, and put it into operation without any capital whatever 
excepting the promissory notes of the associates representing the 
The bank then issues paper currency, and its 


shares of stock. 
This statement, it must be 


shares are brought into the market. 
borne in mind, is not the slanderous invention of some opponent 
of the Credit System. It was officially made by a Whig commit- 
tee of a Whig Legislature, and sets forth the usual practice in a 
State where banking, according to Mr. Carey, is practiced in a 
higher degree of perfection than in France, England, or any part 
of the United States. Our readers will judge whether the re- 
straints upon issues which prevailed for several years in Massa- 
chusetts were unealled for under such a practice—and when the 
banks created by it are eulogised as the best in the world by a 
writer, they perhaps can guess in what sense the following extract 
is to be understood. We take it from the 128th page of Mr. Carey’s 


work—giving the passages in italics as there found: 


“ Wore the war azainst bank and bank notes at anend, there would be an imme- 
diate exchange of deposites against the property of those indebted to the banks— 
the debts of the banks would be cancelled—their liabilities would be diminished— 
the cu wcy would be diminished and prices would rise. If there be a continued 
diminution of confiden import of coin will afford no relief, but will, on the 
contrary, tend to onstant diminution in the quality of labor—in the power of 
nroduction—in the reward of both laborer and capitalist. If there be a restoration 


I 


of confidence the reverse will be the case. Confidence cannot be restored under the 


present system.” 

We forbear comment upon Mr. Carey’s doctrine that prices rise 
in proportion to the scarcity of currency. As he has written a 
stately octavo on political economy, we feel bound to treat the po- 
sition of so distinguisheda theorist with all deference. This as 


well as his doctrine that the security of paper currency is increased 
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by the diminution of specie, is doubtless a portion of the transcen- 
dental economy, known only to the chosen few who are admitted 
to the mysteries of the great marble temple in Chesnut street, and 
which is to be implicitly believed by all true worshippers. Mr. 
Carey is particularly energetic on the subject of giving the public 
money to the banks, and sums up his views with these conclusive 
positions : 

“That the attempt to substitute Government Agents in lieu of the banks for the 
receipt and disbursement of the public revenue tends to prevent the restoration of 


confidence.” 
“That the attempt to compel the use of gold and silver for all sums under twenty 


dollars, and in all payments to the Government has a similar tendency.” 

“That both tend by their preventing the restoration of confidence to diminish the 
productiveness of labor to the injury both of the laborer and capitalist.” 

An inexperienced person might be somewhat puzzled to imagine 
why no credit is allowed by law to be given to any purchaser of 
the public lands, even upon the security of the increased value 
bestowed upon the soil by his improvements; and time is only 
allowed to the merchant for the revenue levied upon the importation 
of foreign goods, to enable him to sell them, and avoid advancing 
the cash from his own capital upon ample security ;—yet the un- 
limited use of the public funds should be bestowed upon such indivi- 
duals without property, as may associate themselves as stated to be 
the usual practice in Massachusetts, whose banks are represented 
by Mr. Carey to be the most perfect in the world—and the similar 
mode explained in Mr. Spencer’s Report on the Bank of the United 
States, of which no loyal supporter of the Credit System dares 
question the stability. But the foregoing passages taken verbatim 
from Mr. Carey’s publication, fully explain this paradox, which it 
seems could only perplex the vulgar. The object is to restore 
confidence! If no individual in the community can be found who 
will trust such a bank, and a law can be carried through Congress 
compelling its notes to be received fer public dues, and the public 
money is required to be deposited in it without security, confi- 
dence in the bank will undoubtedly ‘be not erased ! 

The experiment of President Jackson conclusively established 
this result. When the charter of the Bank of the United States was 
drawing near its close without any probability of its renewal by 
Congress, many individuals were then, as now desirous, that a sys- 
tem should be organized for receiving, keeping, and disbursing the 
public money, which should relieve the mercantile community from 
the periodical paroxysms which its management by banks had 
continually produced. They predicted on the floor of Congress, 
that the State banks could not be trusted with the public money— 
that they would inevitably fail, in consequence of the abuse of the 
confidence which would be created in them. Many of those now 
most earnestly engaged in restoring the State Bank Deposite Sys- 
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tem, were at that time filled with the spirit of prophecy in foretell- 
ing the ruin which would be inflicted on the community from placing 
the public money in them. 

President Jackson, no doubt, was naturally led to believe, that 
the long established course of business pursued by the importing 
merchants ought not to be suddenly checked by a change of system. 
For a long period they had paid the taxes levied upon the consum- 
ing community through them into the banks, and had often received 
great facilities from them in making payments—which the banks 
could well afford to give, as they received interest from the mer- 
chant, as for an advance of cash—while not a farthing was advanced 
in consequence of the bank being a public depository. An alteration 
of this system at once, might expose the merchants who had regu- 
lated their business in view of it, to great inconveniences. Princi- 
pally from a regard to their interests for which many of them have 
since expressed but little gratitude towards the veteran, he pro- 
posed the State Bank Deposite System as an experiment. Could 
the public business have been securely conducted, and the public 
faith protected, let the merchants be accommodated by all means, 
was the general response of the Democratic party. Few of them 
were on this account inclined at that time to support the project 
of an Independent Treasury. 

But in consequence of the banks and the speculators running riot 
with the public money, the experiment failed. The whole com- 
munity were visited with deep suffering and distress in consequence 
of the inordinate expansions into which all the banks, following the 
example of the Bank of the United States, either heedlessly or 
designedly plunged themselves. By voluntarily suspending specie 
payments, the banks voluntarily forced a separation from the public 
finances in which they were sustained by the merchants. 

Upon what ground shall the people of the United States, who 
have been the victims of the suspension be now asked to repeat the 
experiment? Will not like causes produce like effects? What 
assurance can be given that the public money shall not again be 
made the stakes in this species of national gambling ? 

If it be the design of good government to promote industry, 
sobriety, and prudence, there can be no question as to the proper 
course to be taken, after the lesson furnished by the experiment. 
Only those will advocate the restoration of the public money to the 
banks, who would enable speculators to defraud the public at large 
by throwing the productive interests of the country into a state of 
embarrassment, in order that a few individuals may prey upon them 
with impunity. 

A vast expenditure of declamation took place during the two last 
sessions of Congress on the subject of Relief. We entertain a very 
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strong opinion that cure is better than mere relief—and that preven- 
tion is wiser than either. 

Congress with great firmness adopted the first step towards curing 
the disorders into which the currency had been thrown by the im- 
prudence of the banks, to use the mildest term, by passing the 
penal law against the issue of the defunct notes of the old Bank of 
the United States. That at once changed the system of military 
strategy announced by Mr. Biddle in his general orders of the 
fifth of April last,—compelled the banks of Pennsylvania to re- 
sume under the spur of the public impatience and indignation—re- 
quired the vassals of the Bank of the United States to change 
front—and restored commercial confidence throughout the Atlantic 
sea-board as if by magic. This was not exactly the “ change of 
system” bespoken by Mr. Carey for that purpose, but it far surpassed 
in salutary influence any temporising or tinkering measure for con- 
necting the Public Treasury with the banks, which had so flagrantly 
betrayed the trust reposed in them. Should Congress exercise the 
wisdom of taking the next step for the permanent cure of the evils of 
the circulation, which, for the last three or four years, have afflicted 
the community—by adopting the plan recommended by the Presi- 
dent, for the management of the public finances agreeably to the 
Constitution—the public faith will not again be thrown into jeopardy 
by the profligacy of irresponsible individuals. The final step 
should be to secure the convertibility of all paper currency by the 
adoption of the measure for preventing all these manifold evils in 
future, proposed by Mr. Crawford, in view of the terrible disasters 
of the revulsion of 1819, subjecting all individuals, associations, and 
corporations, issuing paper currency, to the penalties of a bankrupt 
law whenever they shall refuse to redeem it in lawful coin. This will 
protect the community at large from the lamentable consequences 
of sudden expansions of the currency, which have so frequently ex- 
posed all our productive interests to such imminent perils. We 
fully appreciate the utility of well organized and well conducted 
banks in the management of real mercantile transactions. Our 
views on this subject were explained at length in the article on 
Commercial Banking in our May number. But it is worse than 
folly—it is madness, in any commercial country to permit its 
currency, whatever portion of it may be for convenience in paper, 
to become more plentiful than though it was wholly metallic. 
Money is only the measure of value. Whether there is much or 
little in the world is of no importance, because the general ratio of 
prices very soon adopts itself to the quantity. But whenever a 
commercial country suffers its currency to become inflated beyond 
the level of other countries, by which its prices are artificially 
pushed up, their commodities soon flow in upon it in undue propor- 
tions, to the destruction of its industry, and an exportation of its 
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specie must be made for the purpose of producing the equilibrium. 
This is the universal law of commerce throughout the great republic 
of nations. Our own country, by overlooking its operation, has 
been periodically subjected to revulsions, which have nearly changed 
the respectable profession of the merchant into empirical gambling. 
After cach expansion of the paper currency, runs upon the banks take 
place to obtain coin for exportation; they are obliged to curtail 
their operations, and ruin those dependent on them, or to dishonor 
their own paper and throw the burden upon the industrious classes. 
This process has been repeated quite too often in this country. 
What is now required by the increased information which has been 
spread throughout the Union by the experience of the last few 
years is, that the laws shall protect the honest, the industrious, and 
the prudent, instead of affording facilities to gambling and to fraud. 


TO A LADY READING. 


Thou art bending over that lettered page, 
Like some fair statue of former age, 
In whose heavenly grace of maiden form 
Hath a spirit entered, all bright and warm, 
For on earth wherever its wing may roam 
It hath found not a purer or lovelier home. 
It may flush its whiteness with living glow, 
And kindle its eye with a beaming light, 
With a gentle sighing, sweet and low, 
It may breathe like the breath of a flower at night, 
But it may not break the marble charm 
That enchains like a fetter limb and arm, 
And the caretess eye might scarcely guess 
That there’s life in that spell-bound loveliness, 
—Oh, such to my heart’s enraptured dream, 
Doth thy statue-like beauty, lady, seem, 
Unheard and unseen as I kneel afar, 
As the Persian kneels ’neath a worshipped star. 


What doth it tell thee, that page of white, 
That thus it can rivet thy soul and eye, 

As it glances there in thy lamp’s soft light, 
Like snow that sleeps ’neath a moonlit sky? 
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Hath a Poet’s glorious spirit passed 
Like a breath of flame o’er the page so fair, 
With a light and a power whose spell shall last 
Long as its words are burning there? 
Doth it tell thee of high and noble truth, 
Like a solemn hymn’s inspired strain— 
Doth it bid thee keep thy heart’s pure youth 
Like a vestal robe from spot or stain— 
Doth it cheer thy world-worn spirit to mount 
On wing that may never sink or faint— 
Doth it charge thee to guard the holy fount 
Of thy warm young feelings from poison taint, 
From aught that ever a shade or chill 
O’er their gushing brightness might darkly fling, 
And in lofty and gentle meekness still 
To know but love for each living thing? 
Oh, if such the strain of the Poet’s lyre 
Breathe deeply, young maiden, the sacred fire— 
*Tis an angel’s voice is whispering thee, 
Listen, oh listen, reverently! 
Or is it some record of human grief, 
—Alas, what record from itis free !— 
Swelling thy heart till it find relief 
In the gushing flow of its sympathy? 
Oh, blest be that gentle spirit that moves 
Our heart with its power so strange and deep, 
That can smile with gladness, but better loves 
Sadly yet sweetly with grief to weep! 
Ah, ne’er from thy heart be that spirit fled,— 
It is well for it, maiden, such tear to shed! 


Or is it some story of olden time, 
Imaging other age and clime— 
Bidding the phantoms before thee pass 
Of their spirits of beauty, good, and ill, 
Like the forms that o’er an enchanted glass 
Sweep life-like but dim and shadowy still? 
Ages ago have their mouldered bones 
Vanished in dust, those mightiest ones, 
Yet still on that page, as by wizard spell 
Through ages to come shall their memories dwell,— 


Solemn and deep the truths they tell 
To the thoughtful spirit,—oh, heed them well! 
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Or tells it of childhood’s loveliness, 

Still fresh with the hues of its native heaven, 
With its joyous smile and its quick caress, 

—To image the angels to mortals given? 
Doth it mirror thee as thou wert a child, 

Bearing thee back o’er the waste of years, 
With step all buoyant, free, and wild, 

And eye unclouded by thought or tears? 
Gaze well on the lovely reflection then, 

So mournfully sweet to our world-dimmed eye, 
Oh, that our spirits might know again 

That beautiful brightness and purity! 


Or speaketh it, haply, of deathless love, 
That time or trial may darken never, 
Shining on, like the blessed stars above, 
Through cloud and storm of the earth, forever? 
Doth it tell of some gentle heart that still 
Struggles a bitter fate to bear, 
Cheering ever with hope its fainting will, 
Though such lingering hope is but slow despair? 
Earth knoweth no nobler or lovlier thing, 
Maiden, than passion thus pure and bright— 
Alas, that ever its love-plumed wing 
Should be prisoned and chained from its heavenward flight! 
Well may such tale thy young bosom thrill— 
Well may a tear thy dark eye fill! 
Or is it the page that in lines of light— 
The finger of God itself hath writ, 
For a cloud by day and a flame by night, 
—Oh, faithfully may we follow it! 
Ev’ry anchor of trusted hope may part, 
Ev’ry holiest bond of affection sever, 
Bring still the wounded and broken heart 
To that living page—it will fail it never! 
Be it ever, oh maiden, the altar shrine 
Where shall rest that pure young heart of thine— 
Let me not break such sacred spell— 
As I came I depart—oh, fare thee well ! 
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WEST POINT.—A TALE OF TREASON. 
By the Author of “ Burton,” “ Lafitte,” §c. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Tue dise of the setting sun just touched the outline of the forests 
crowning the heights of Hoboken, on a bright afternoon in Septem- 
ber, 1780, when a single horseman made his appearance on the river- 
road leading from Tarrytown to New York, towards which place, 
then in the possession of the British troops under Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, he was slowly trotting his horse. His journey was nearly 
ended with the day, for the needle-like spire of Trinity Church had 
been, for the last half hour, a prominent object in his eye, and the 
expanded bay, girt with its majestic islands, and covered with the 
fleets of England, assured him that he was approaching the head- 
quarters of the British armies. 

He rode slowly along, with his arms folded across his breast, and 
the reins dropped carelessly over the drooping neck of his large 
brown horse, who stumbled and floundered over the rough road as 
if he had been ridden fast and far. The horseman was a heavily- 
framed man, with a dark countenance, rendered still darker by thick 
brows and whiskers. His face wore an expression of dogged reso- 
Jution and reckless daring His costume was partly that of a yeo- 
man, partly military,—a fustian frock buttoned to the throat, and 
reaching to the stirrup, and a broad flapping hat that he wore,—be- 
longing to the class of yeomanry, and a leathern belt stuck with a 
brace of pistols, and sustaining a serviceable broadsword, with stout 
buff, buck-skin breeches, somewhat soiled and darkened by long 
service,—appertaining to the latter profession. He appeared lost in 
thought, and indifferent to surrounding objects; but the alert and 
wary movements of his eyes, and, what a little closer scrutiny dis- 
covered, one hand of his folded arms resting on the butt of a pistol, 
and the other grasping the hilt of his broadsword, showed that he 
was on watch for sudden danger, and prepared to meet it. 

He had just gained the brow of a gentle declivity over which the 
road wound, from whence there was a view of the town, and from 
which the broad banner of England, floating above the quarters of 
General Clinton, was full in sight, when the sun dipped beneath the 





* This general title, to a series which will afford many and varied subjects of in- 
terest, for the gratification of our readers, was accidentally omitted on publishing 
the first number, ‘The Charter, a tale of Connecticut,” which appeared in the 
Democratic Review for February last. 
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horizon ; at the same instant the report of the sunset gun fired from 
the Battery reached his ears—the flags on fort and shipping de- 
scended from their staffs, and over the fortified town night and 
vatchfulness took the place of day and security. The horseman 
now gathered the reins in his huge, brown fist, settled himself in 
his saddle, and muttering, in a sort of subdued growl: 

“‘Come, Bruin, we have Joitered full long—stir, stir! a measure 
of corn and a cup of sack await us at the inn; so forward!” 

He applied, as he spoke, both spur and whip to the sides of his 
beast, who, forthwith, throwing back his ears, set off towards the 
town at a round pace. 

A short ride further through a straggling suburb brought him in 
front of a low barrier thrown across the street, with a sentinel 
pacing before it, and a guard-house with a group of soldiers a few 
yards within, on the left. When he came in sight of this obstacle, 
instead of checking, he urged his horse forward, and rode directly 
towards it as if he intended to clear it at a flying leap. The senti- 
nel, on perceiving him, challenged, in a quick, stern tone. Without 
replying, he continued to advance at speed till within ten feet of the 
gate, when, with a sudden and powerful jerk, he threw his horse 
backward on his haunches, and leaped off to the ground, just as the 
ball from the sentinel’s musket hummed harmlessly over his head. 

** Well aimed for a beef-fed John Bull,” cried the horseman, with 
a loud laugh, springing into his saddle again. The corporal of the 
guard, with his command, on hearing the report of the piece, hasten- 
ed to the post, and a dozen muskets were instantly levelled at the 
rider, who sat immoveably on his steed, gazing coolly on his adver- 
saries. 

“How, sir! What means this bravado?’ demanded the corpo- 
ral of the guard; “surrender, or I fire upon you. ” 

“Softly, good sir corporal! You’ve wasted powder enough al- 
ready. I did but try to see how well you kept the barriers—and 
what mettle your men are made of: for the story goes that a pretty 
wench ora jug of whiskey can cross your post in broad noon, and 
the sentinel’s never the wiser. It’s “*Who goes there?”’ ‘Man 
with a jug o’ whiskey.” ‘Stand, man! advance jug o’ whiskey 
and give us a taste.”’ Or,‘*Who goes there?” ‘ Husband and 
wife.’’ “Stand, husband! advance wife and giveusakiss!”’ Ha, 
ha, ho! this is your system of tactics down in York, they say up 
above. Ho, ha, ha!” 

His laugh met no other return than a few round oaths from the 
soldiers, while the corporal replied, “You should come then in a 
wench’s shape to test us, fellow.” 

“Wench or whiskey, I must go into the town.” 

‘* Show your passport.” 

The man drew from his pocket an iron box, deliberately tapped 
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the lid, opened it, took therefrom a pinch of snuff, and handed it 
over to the soldiers. One of them, only, acknowledged the compli- 
ment by thrusting his arm through the barrier and helping himself 
to half the contents. 

“So ho, man, you'd best take a shovel and fill your knapsack. 
Here, sergeant, is my passport, ” added the horseman, thrusting his 
fingers beneath the snuff, and extracting a folded paper, crumpled 
and dingy. It was pronounced correct. ‘ Now, pass, sir,”’ said 
the subaltern, ‘ but if you approach the next post after this fashion, 
may they send a score of bullets through your jacket. I should 
not have borne with you as I have, but my orders led me to look 
out for one of your cut and kidney. ” 

While he was speaking the barrier was thrown open, and the 
horseman dashed through with a coarse joke at the expense of the 
soldiers, which, in the breasts of those gentlemen, excited wrath 
rather than mirth. Ina few seconds horse and rider were lost to 
their gaze in the increasing darkness and gloom of the distant 
streets. After riding a short distance, the stranger turned from the 
principal street to the left, and entered a winding lane, which, by a 
circuitous route, led him towards the Battery. On the corner of this 
street, ( then called Queen, ) and Broad street, he came to an inn, 
from which proceeded the sounds of mirth and music. Here he 
drew rein and dismounted amid a throng of idlers, gave his horse 
to a negro hostler with strict injunctions to take the best care of 
him, and then, with the cool impudence of a man confident in great 
physical powers, passed through the crowd, jostling, to either side, 
soldier and townsman, and entered the house. Proceeding direct- 
ly to the tap-room, which was filled with smokers and tipplers, he 
called loudly: 

“Black Sam!”’ 

‘Here, sir. What gen’]lman wish?” 

A can of ale dashed with brandy. ” 

Then striding across the room, he flung himself into a chair, 
which a little, thin man vacated at his approach, and throwing his 
feet over a table on which three or four men with blue coats, cock- 
ades, and strait swords, were resting their mugs, he received his po- 
tation, with the addition, also, of a pipe and tobacco. Leaving him 
to discuss these at his leisure, the object of ale-house curiosity and 
the centre of sundry ominous glances, we will change our scene to 
the quarters of Sir Henry Clinton. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


At the period of our story the British army under General Clin- 
ton held quiet possession of New York. Sir George Rodney, 
with a fleet, recently arrived from Great Britain, rode at anchor in 
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the bay. General Washington, with his army, lay at West Point 
and along both shores of the Hudson, augmenting his forces, and 
making extraordinary preparations,—with the codperation of the 
French fleet and army, under Count de Rochambeau and the Cheva- 
lier de Terney, lying at Rhode Island,—-to attack New York. With 
this object in view, vast magazines of military stores, including ves- 
sels, batteaux, cannon, and provisions, had been collected at West 
Point. Sir Henry Clinton was informed of this through spies; and 
it became an object with him to get possession of this post, not 
only that he might defeat the scheme of the Americans, but also 
open an avenue of communication with the army in Canada. But 
independent of either of these objects, he saw, indeed, that on the 
possession of the Highlands by the British army, rested solely the 
tenure by which New York could much longer be held by the crown. 
Therefore, he prepared to direct ail his energies to the accomplish- 
ment of this design—to concentrate all his strength to this one ob- 
ject, with the determination to seek no other conquest until the 
flag of Great Britain should float above the citadel of West Point 
and its dependencies. 

The quarters of Sir Henry Clinton were in a mansion called the 
‘Kennedy-House,’ on the southwest corner of Broadway, adjoining 
the Battery. About eight o’clock on the evening of our story, it 
presented a gay scene. Before the door a military band were, at 
intervals, playing popular national airs ; officers were promenading 
up and down, or lounging about the hall-entrance in conversation ; 
horses, held by orderlies, champed their bits impatiently, and paw- 
ed the ground; the apartments were brilliant with lights, and, 
from the open windows, came the laughter and musical voices 
of women ; children were plaving about the equestrian statue of 
George the Second in the Bowling-green, and a little further off, on 
the sward,a party of youths and maidens of the city, taking advan- 
tage of a waltz played by the band, were whirling around in dizzy 
circles with great spirit. All was life and gaiety, and no where 
were visible any signs of the sanguinary war that filled the land. 

Within the mansion, and ina small, plain, but richly furnished 
apartment, sat around a table, to which the wine and dessert had 
been transferred from the adjoining dining room, a party consisting 
altogether of gentlemen. At the time we are introduced to them, 
one of the number, a middle aged man, with an air of command, 
and habited in a military surtout, which betrayed no insignia of 
the wearer’s rank, was warmly speaking, while the others were 
interested listeners. 

‘Now, gentlemen, I have shown you the importance of the secret 
correspondence [I have so long been engaged in through Major 
André, with this unknown individual. That he is in the confidence 
of Washington is certain. His information has never, in a single 
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instance, proved incorrect. In his last communication, he said the 
time had at length arrived when it had become expedient, and was 
for our interests, to bring the affair to a crisis; saying further, that, 
if I complied with his terms action should at once take the place 
of writing. These terms, and the means of obtaining an interview 
with him, he did not mention, but promises to send us, by a spe- 
cial messenger, a full exposition of his views, and his real name, for 
which, hitherto, he has adopted “ Gustavus,’’ as André has that of 
«“ John Anderson.” 

“ Have you any idea, Sir Henry, who your mysterious correspon- 
dent may be?” asked a gentleman in the uniform of a British Admi- 
ral, who was seated opposite to him. 

“T have my suspicions, Rodney; but until the arrival of the let- 
ters to destroy or confirm them, I will not injure the fair fame, even 
of a foe, by whispering them.” 

At this instant a slave in a livery of silver and green, entered the 
room with coffee, when, through the half-open door, a noise came 
from the street of voices in uproarious altercation. 

“What's the disturbance without there, Nero?’’ demanded Sir 
Henry Clinton, half rising from the table. 

“Ony de press-gang, massa! Dey cotch big rebel at black 
Sam’s—he no want to go ’board ship, mas’ Rodney—sor um yell 
littly bit—dat’s all, massa Knyphors’um. ” 

“T was afraid, General Knyphausen,” said Clinton, resuming his 
seat, and addressing a stout, corpulent officer, with stiff, white hair, 
highly powdered, wearing the uniform of a foreigner of high mili- 
tary rank. ‘IT was afraid your thick-seulled Germans and my Eng- 
lish guards were at loggerheads again. Hark! what is that?” 

“To the main-guard with him! Drag him to the Sugar-House! 
Give him a birth in the Old Jersey!” mingled with the clashing of 
weapons, came loudly from the street. 

‘‘It is time for me to interfere, ’ said Clinton, rising and advancing 
through the hall, followed by the others. “They have a harder case 
than common to deal with; and, I fear, notwithstanding my strict 
orders, blood will be shed in their anxiety to secure him.” 

When they reached the door they saw, by the light of the lamps, 
a gigantic fellow with his back planted against the iron railing en- 
closing the equestrian statue of the King, defending himself with a 
huge broadsword from the assault of half a dozen men in blue 
coats and cockades, who were thrusting at him with swords, but 
unable, from the circling sweep of his powerful weapon, with which 
he kept clear a wide space around him, to get near enough to use 
them with effect. 

‘“*Hold, men!’’ cried General Clinton, as the leader of the assail- 
ants drew a pistol, and was levelling it at the man’s breast, swear- 
ing he would put an end to the contest. ‘Put up your pistol, cap- 
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tain of the gang—and you, fellow, give your weapon to the captain 
of the guard.” 

“Tf he will have it let him take it,” said the man menacingly. “] 
am protected by a fair passport, and was quietly on my way from 
the inn where I put up, to these quarters, when these skulking chaps 
followed and set upon me here; and by if they hav’nt had a 
taste of my quality by this time, perhaps they’d like to trouble me 
again.” 

‘** Advance corporal of the guard and secure him,’ 
Clinton sternly. 

“Charge bayonets! Forward-march!”’ cried the subaltern, who, 
on the first alarm, had turned out his command. The press-gang 
opened to either side and left our quondam horseman exposed to the 
bristling row of bayonets that advanced upon and enclosed him. 





> said General 


‘“‘Surrender!”’ cried the sergeant of the guard. 

‘*T am an American citizen—the bearer of a message to General 
Clinton, and am protected by his passport. Lay a finger on me at 
your peril.”” As he spoke he drew a pistol from his belt and cocked 
and levelled it at the head of the corporal. 

‘*Ha! says he?” exclaimed Sir Henry Clinton, hearing his words, 
and turning to Sir George Rodney ; ‘our man by haliden. Stand 
back corporal. Fellow, I am General Clinton. If you are the 
bearer of papers to me, come forward and deliver them. First re- 
sign your weapons.” 

The man advanced, gave up his pistols and sword, and, taking 
his passport, gave it to the General, who, after glancing at it said: 

“Tt is as I thought. Follow me.’ 


’ 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Accompanied by the other gentlemen, and followed by the mes- 
senger, Sir Henry Clinton led the way to the apartment he had 
left; when closing the doors, and satisfying himself that he was 
secure from interruption, he turned to the man and demanded the 
letters of which he was the bearer. Unbuckling his belt he touch- 
ed a concealed spring in the end of his empty scabbard, when the 
steel dropped to the ground. Taking it up he drew from it three 
rolls of thin Indian paper addressed to Sir Henry Clinton, and 
gave them to him. 

After rapidly glancing over the contents, the British General 
energetically struck the table. ‘Gentlemen, it turns out as I antici- 
You may leave the room 





pated. My secret correspondent is 
“trusty Jack Smithson,’ as I see it is on the back of the letters. 
Ho! without there. Markham, take Mr. Smithson under your 
care till I want him again, and see that he neither leaves the house 
nor has communication with any one.” 
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The captain of thc guard received his charge and retired. 

“Tt is as I thought,’”’ continued Sir Henry Clinton, ‘ General 
Arnold is my correspondent.” 

* Arnold!” exclaimed the others simultaneously. 

“Arnold, and none other—and on this supposition have I so long 
kept up the correspondence. We will now examine these letters. 
Here is one endorsed “important and strictly private.” Breaking 
the seal, he rapidly run his eyes over it; his features as he read 
lighting up with animation. Suddenly rising, he said with energy, 
“This affair has got to assume a magnitude and importance I had 
not anticipated. ‘This morning General Arnold took the command 
at West Point.” 

** At West Point,’’ repeated Rodney, with surprise. 

“Then is it ours,” said General Knyphausen, shivering his glass 
on the board in the animation of the moment. 

‘Listen to his proposal. He makes mea direct offer to surrender 
himself, West Point, and its dependencies, with all the military 
stores and provisions, cannon, vessels, and flotillas, in such a manner 
as to contribute every advantage to His Majesty’s arms, and the 
safety of our men. Now, gentlemen, are we in a way to pluck the 
fruit so long ripening. ” 

‘There is, indeed, an opening for a successful operation that 
claims our most assiduous care,”’ said Sir George Rodney. ‘ West 
Point appears to me an object of such vast importance that no hazard 
or expense ought to be weighed against it. It will give us control 
of the Hudson from the sea to its source, facilitate our intercourse 
with the Northern army, and bea barrier to the intercourse between 
New England and the States of Jersey, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. ”’ 

“And alsho, vat is of equal importanshe,” said General Kny- 
phausen ; “it vill terange de plan of te kombined armies ant vleet 
of te Fransh ant te Americans in teir contemplate attack on dis city 
of Neuve York.” 

‘* West Point must be ours, gentleman,”’ said General Clinton de- 
cidedly. ‘Fromits peculiar position and strength, it is the Gib- 
raltar of this rebel country, and must be taken before we can get a 
permanent foot-hold in America. Its possession offers to us all 
the advantages you have named. But on the ground alone of de- 
feating the projected attack on New York, it becomes us to pursue 
any plan that will place it in our hands. Not only will its capture 
serve to defeat the project of a combined attack, but, by cutting off 
their supplies, produce disaffection, and ultimately desertion in the 
ranks of the rebels, and excite discontent among their French allies. 
It will be of incalculable advantage to the service, and crown the 
campaign with triumphant success. Let us now see what further 
this traitor-General has to say. He is no stickler, but comes out 
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with a clean breast. Ho! here is the whole gist of the matter, 
Hear, gentleman!”’ continued he, reading from the paper in his 
hand. ‘Iwish you to send some one in your confidence, (I should 
prefer Major André, and, indeed do not desire to negotiate with any 
one else, as I deem him the most befitting person ) fully authorised 
by your house to confer with me, that the risks and profits of the 
co-partnership may be fully and clearly understood. A speculation 
might at this time be made to some advantage with ready money.’ 
‘Bah! this then is the way the wind blows. ”’ 

“Sent to him, Generale, von pag of monies to py Vest Poin.” 

‘* So Arnold has a mercenary, as well as a revengeful motive in 
this treason,”’ said Rodney with some surprise. 

“Tam told his extravagant style of living has involved him in 
irretrievable pecuniary embarrassments, that he has resorted to 
shifts, as trustee of public funds, that have laid him open to suspi- 
cion and lost him the confidence of Congress; the first intimation 
of the displeasure of which, was conveyed to him by the promotion 
of five Major-generals over his head. A brave officer he certainly is; 
but no excess of physical courage can atone for the want of moral 
principle, of which he seems entirely destitute. He is proud, vain, 
and hasty of speech, with many private vices which he has vainly 
hoped to gloss over by the brilliancy of his military career. In this 
he has been unsuccessful, and his elevated rank only makes more con- 
spicuous the man’s private actions. Smarting under mortification, 
disgust, and the stings of wounded self-love, he has determined to 
avenge his real or fancied wrongs on his country, and has resolved 
to offer her up as a sacrifice to his injured pride. He accordingly 
wrote to me, under the signature of ‘Gustavus’ assuming, as you 
have just seen in the paragraph I read to you, the character of a 
merchant. ‘This was eighteen month’s ago. The correspondence 
had continued for a twelvemonth, before I could arrive at any proba- 
bility as to who he might be. At length, being confident, from the 
accuracy and importance of his information, that he must be of high 
rank, and a member of Washington’s councils of war, I began to 
make myself acquainted with the characters of the American Gen- 
erals, and investigate their histories, to discover what sufficient 
causes of dissatisfaction existed, to induce any one of them to turn 
traitor to his country. My suspicions, from obvious reasons, rest- 
ed on General Arnold, and we now see that they are confirmed. 
It is gold the gentleman wants, and it must not be withheld, for it 
is plain he will not stir a step without being paid for it. I must 
send André to close the ‘ bargain’ with him, forthwith.” 

“But” said Admiral Rodney, ‘ how shall we be able to take ad- 
vantage of this man’s treason? We cannot place an expedition to 
take possession of West Point in secret, and Washington will be 
prompt to defeat any scheme for which we make open preparations.” 
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«« Every body knows, Sir George, that we have long contemplated, 
with the aid of your fleet, an expedition to the Chesapeake. This 
will be a good mask to cover our real designs. Under this feint we 
must prepare for a sudden movement up the Hudson.” 

‘ Admirable. I second it with all my heart,”’ exclaimed Rodney. 

“?Tish ver’ exshellant. Ve vill take te repel vort now, Sir 
Shorge ant Sir Henree.” 

A little more conversation followed, in which the steps to be 
taken for bringing the important affair to a crisis, were settled ; the 
messenger was then called in and dismissed with letters to Arnold, 
when the two gentlemen took their departure, to make preparations 
for the contemplated movement against West Point, and promptly 
second the treachery of its commander. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


About three o’clock the following afternoon, a sloop of war got 
under weigh in the harbor of New York, and spreading sail after 
sail, stood boldly upthe Hudson. As nightapproached she entered 
the Highlands, and came to an anchor off Verplanck’s point, and 
within range of an American battery thrown up on the headland. 

Her progress up the river had been watched by spectators on 
shore, with apprehension not unmingled with curiosity. But as she 
stood standing on her course without manifesting any hostile pur- 
pose, she was supposed to bear a flag for the purpose of opening a 
treaty with Washington, and was suffered to pass the several bat- 
teries that lined the shore, without being fired into. 

After she had swung round to her anchor, and her sails were 
furled and a double watch set, two gentlemen came on deck, and 
took an elevated position on the quarter deck, from which, with 
night-glasses they began carefully to reconnoitre the land. One of 
them was in the uniform of an English Naval Captain, and was the 
commander of the vessel. The other was a handsome young man, 
with noble features, a manly and elegant person, refined by an air 
of grace and high breeding. He was dressed as a British Army 
officer, and his bearing was marked by the frankness of the soldier, 
tempered with the courtesy of an accomplished gentleman. While 
his companion constantly kept the glass to his eye, in the direction 
of the western shore, he paced the deck with an impatient step. 
At length he paused for an instant to glance landward, and exclaimed 


in a disappointed tone: 

“No boat yet Captain? The night is advancing!” 

“Nothing in sight but a brace of rebel barges, that are lying off, 
and on, to prevent us communicating with the shore. They sus- 
pect us strongly of being here on mischief, and the good dames in- 
land, doubtless tremble for their poultry and dairies,” 
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““A boat!” cried the young officer, who, while the Captain was 
speaking, had placed the glass to his eye. ‘It is putting towards 
theship. Ah! By Heaven! all is lost! The guard-boat has chal- 
lenged and detained it! No, they are permitted to pass, and are 
rapidly approaching. It must be him we seek! I will receive him 
in your state room, Sutherland. I have some papers to prepare 
beforehand, and will leave to you the honor of ushering the gen- 
tleman below.” 

The officer had left the deck but a few minutes, when the watch 
on the forecastle suddenly sung out in a rough stern voice, ‘ Boat 
ahoy!” 

‘** Hulloa!” was the distant reply, in a voice equally hoarse. 

“ What boat is that?” 

* Ferry-boat!” 

“Is this the way you come athwart His Majesty’s hawser?” 
growled the officer of the watch. 

“Order that boat alongside !”’ said the Captain, advancing to the 
gangway. 

“ Ave, aye, sir.” 

The boat was pulled alertly alongside, and a man stepped from 
her and ascended the side. 

“Which is Mr. John Anderson,” he asked in a bold, swaggering 


manner. 
“If you have business with any one on board the Vulture, you 


bear some token from him you came from?” said the Captain half 
interrogating. 

** West Point,” said the man in a subdued tone. 

“°Tis right. Follow me below.” 

“Where is Gen—the principal?” exclaimed the young officer, 
on seeing a rough, gigantic fellow, enter the cabin behind his friend. 

‘On shore,” said Smithson, gruffly, “and bade me give you this 
letter if you be Mr. John Anderson.” 

“Give it me!” he said, taking it from his hesitating hold and 
tearing it open. ‘This will be delivered to you,’ he read, ‘by 
Smithson, who will take you to a retired place on shore, where with 
perfect safety to yourself, we can confer together on the matters 
touching your mission to the Highlands. Gustavus.’ 

“ Leave the ship! By— no, André,” said the Captain: “TI allow 
no soul on board the Vulture to put footon rebel soil. If this Gen- 
eral wants to see you, he must come here.” 

‘‘That he was to meet me on board, I certainly understood from 
his letters to Sir Henry,” said Major André; “but if he fears to 
trust his person with us, I see no alternative but to do as he desires.” 

“ Not if Harry Sutherland can help it shall you have any thing to 
do with his proposition. If you are caught on shore, they’ll hang 
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you as sure as the devil. No, no. Twill never do, my dear boy. 
Never! If he wants to see you Jet him come and see you here.” 

“My dear Sutherland, the advantages in this matter are not his, 
but ours, and we must not calculate risks in securing them, so vast 
and important as they are to His Majesty’s arms. My own life is 
nothing weighed against the value of West Point. But there is no 
need of sacrificing life. There is no danger under cover of night, 
of going on shore and meeting this man; an hour’s time will suffice 
for the interview, and I shall be on board again, by two hours before 
daybreak. 

‘Major André, I'll be if you do.” 

“ Nota word, Sutherland,” said the officer playfully, ‘this project 
must not be given up at a time when it is about to be crowned with 
success—the hour has arrived when the fruits of our long pending 
negotiation may be gathered—when the hopes of General Clinton 
may be realised—when the reward for which we have so long toiled, 
may be reaped. Fanciful apprehensions ought to have no weight 
with me now ; nothing, life itself would not make me waver. Every 
thing depends on me this night. I will go on shore and meet Ar- 
nold. I see no great risk in it, and what there is, I cheerfully en- 
counter for the sake of the object I have in view.” 

“Well, do as you will André. I have no power to control your 
movements, my orders being to afford you every means of achieving 
successfully your object. If you must go,—go, and God bless you! 


but I fear evil will come of it.’’ 





CHAPTER FIFTH. 


Shortly afterwards, enveloped in a blue greatcoat, which entirely 
hid his uniform, André went over the side into the boat accompani- 
ed by Smithson, and in a few moments they were lost to the eyes of 
those on deck in the dark shadows of the shore. In the boat was 
a negro, who, with Smithson, pulled actively towards the land, and 
in a quarter of an hour after leaving the ship, the little skiff shot 
into a narrow inlet, shrouded by the beetling cliffs, in impenetrable 
gloom. André instinctively laid his hand on his pistols and as- 
sumed an attitude of caution and defence. The oars were laid 
aside as they entered the creek, and the men drew the boat some 
distance inland under the branches of the overhanging trees. At 
length they ceased their exertions. 

“‘We must be near the spot now, Sambo. Open the whites of 
your eyes and look sharp about you.” 

“Tis so goramity dark, massa Jack, nigger no see one debbil bit. 
Dis look wery like de place, nebberdeless. Chow! hear dat bull- 
frog close here, mass Jack? I hearn him here when we lef? Ki! 
*tis jis de place for sartain sure. ” 
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** Boat, there!’’ said a low voice from a short distance off. 

‘* Boat it is!’’ answered Smithson. 

“Have you been successful?” 

‘He is here.” 

An exclamation of satisfaction was uttered; a heavy footstep 
hastily approached, and the indistinct figure of a man appeared on 
the bank. The next instant a dark lantern was sprung by him, 
and a bright light shone into the boat, exposing the occupants, 
while the individual behind it remained invisible. 

**You are welcome, sir,” said the stranger, after a moment’s 
survey of the party. ‘Smithson you will remain in charge of the 
boat, and take it round to where I have directed you to meet us.” 

The British officer now landed. The greeting between the two 
persons was marked, by haughtiness on one part, and fawning cour- 
tesy on the other. The words of the Englishman, in exchanging 
salutations, were few and brief. The other, who was a stout gen- 
tlemanly looking man, with a decided military air, without noticing 
his manner, passed his arm through his, and led him by the light 
of the lantern a few yards from the boat to a forest path, in which 
stood two saddled horses, tied to a tree. 

‘*You will mount one of these horses, if you please, sir,”’ said 
the stranger, who, it is perhaps unnecessary to say, was General 


Arnold. 

‘‘How mean you, General Arnold?” demanded André, in sur- 
prise: ‘is not our interview to take place here?” 

‘So far as conversation goes it might, sir. But I have a por- 
tion of a correspondence, several important documents, plans of 
correspondence, and other papers necessary to our purpose, to ex- 
hibit to you. For these we must have lights and the privacy of a 
room.” 

“Well.” 

«A short distance from this place is a retired house, tenanted by 
Smithson. He is away, and there we shall be private. I have 
brought these horses that we may ride thither. ”’ 

After hesitating an instant, the young Englishman, as if deter- 
mined to risk every thing to effect the object of his mission, said 
abruptly, ‘mount, sir, I attend you.” 

For a few moments they threaded the forest path, and then 
emerged into a highroad, where their way, from the absence of 
trees, became lighter. They rode forward in silence, for neither 
(the one, probably from contempt, the other from shame at the de- 
grading part he was playing) felt disposed to converse, except on 
the topic that had brought two such opposite spirits in contact, and 
this had been mutually deferred till their arrival at the place of 
their destination. Suddenly the dark meditations of Arnold, and 
the pleasing recollections of England, with which the light-hearted 
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André was beguiling the way, were interrupted by the stern chal- 
lenge of a sentinel, a few yards in advance. André looked up and 
saw that they were just entering a small village. 

“Friends!” replied Arnold. 

« Advance and give the countersign. ”’ 

“ Congress.”” 

‘** Pass, friends. ” 

All this passed like a dream to André’s senses. In an instant, 
however, he realized the full extent of his danger, reined in his 
horse and half turned to fly. Arnold’s hand was instantly laid on 
his bridle. ‘* This is no time to waver. Ride on with me. There 
is no danger to a cool head and resolute spirit. ”’ 

The words were spoken in a low or hurried tone close to An- 
dré’s ear. A moment’s reflection convinced him that it was vain to 
think of retreating, and that his only alternative now, was to meet 
the emergencies of his situation with coolness and presence of 
mind. He therefore rode on, simply saying, in a tone of calm, and 
dignified reproof, ** You did not tell me, sir, that you were about 
to conduct me within the American lines, else I should have insist- 
ed on coming to terms with you where we landed, and not so im- 
prudently risked my liberty, and perhaps my life.’’ 

“f presumed you placed that confidence in my honor, Major 
André, which would have rendered such an intimation gratuitous. 
With a passport signed by me, you are aware, that you can return 
whenever you please. ”’ 

André said nothing; but the curl of his lip at the mention of 
**honor,” would have conveyed more to his companion, had it 
been light enough for him to have seen the expression of his fea- 
tures, than a volume of verbal replies. 

In a few moments afterward they arrived at a low farm house, 
with a paling running along the front. As they dismounted they 
were startled by a heavy cannonading from the river, but some 
distance below. 

‘‘We are detected,” exclaimed Arnold, “that firing is at the 
Vulture. ”’ 

The two gentlemen hastily ascended the steps of the portico, 
and looked southward. A league below (for that distance had 
Arnold led André from his ship) they saw the Vulture apparently 
wrapped in flames, from the blaze of incessant discharges of artil- 
lery, both from the shore and her own decks. From the batteries 
on Verplanck’s point, they beheld a long line of guns belching 
forth fire, the glare of which illuminated land and water far and 
wide, while by the light of her own guns they distinguished every 
spar and rope of the sloop of war as distinctly as at noon-day. 

‘*Good God! all is discovered—all is lost!’’ cried Arnold. “To 


ih 


horse! 
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“Hold!” said André, laying his hand on his arm, ‘you need 
fear nothing. The Americans think the sloop lies too near the 
shore for their good, and are firing to compel her to change her 
position. See, she is already making sail.” 

For a quarter of an hour longer they anxiously watched the 
movements of the vessel, which, after returning the fire of the 
Americans by a few broadsides, got under weigh, and still visible 
by the blaze from the guns on shore, slowly dropped down the 
river, and came to anchor some distance below, and beyond the 
reach of the batteries. Satisfied that his conjectures as to the 
cause of the firing were correct, he turned to Arnold and said, “It 
will only be a longer pull back for that black bearded esquire of 
yours, Genera] Arnold, with a little unwelcome day-light to help 
him, too, I fear, unless we can briefly despatch our business. ” 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


Without replying, General Arnold led the way up stairs, by the 
light of his dark-lantern, and ushered André into a small room, the 
door of which he carefully closed and secured; then cautiously 
examining the apartment to see that there was no intruder on their 
privacy, he placed the light on a small table, and motioning to his 
guest to take one of two chairs placed by it, he seated himself in 
the other, and proceeded to lay on the table several papers which 
he drew from a concealed pocket in the breast of his surtout. 
While thus engaged, André sat silently surveying his features. 
They were cast in a noble mould. But the lofty forehead was 
contracted, and scowling with the dark and uneasy thoughts of the 
mind within; the well-formed mouth was compressed with gloomy 
determination, and his fine eyes, in which nature had secreted the 
power that controls and commands men, were restless, and shunned 
the calm gaze of his companion’s. 

“I am now ready, Major André,” said General Arnold after ar- 
ranging his papers on the table, ‘to listen to Sir Henry Clinton’s 
proposition. ”’ 

André continued to survey him for an instant longer, and then 
replied, with a look in which scorn and pity were equally mingled. 
“These shall be laid before you when you have detailed the mode 
by which you can favor His Majesty’s arms.” 

*“T can read the meaning of your glance, Major André,’ 
Arnold, slightly coloring, ‘and appreciate your estimation of me 
in relation to the part I am about to act. But I have weighed all 
this well. I am prepared to meet the scorn and contempt of gen- 
tlemen, so that the personal feelings that I have in this matter are 
gratified. Major André, I am an injured man! I have repeatedly 
fought for, and five times shed my blood in defence of, my country, 


, 


said 
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and she has rewarded me, not only with contumely and neglect, but 
with open insult. It is useless for me to unfold to you the tissue 
of causes by which I have been goaded on to this step. It is 
enough, that I have calmly resolved on it, and for nearly two years 
have been slowly but surely laying the foundation for its comple- 
tion. I have now reached the point when deliberation or repent- 
ance are alike vain. When I resolved to repay my country for the 
wrongs she had loaded me with, it only remained to decide the best 
means of doing it, so that I could bring about advantage to myself 
as well as injury to the cause I was about to desert. My reward 
from the crown, I was aware, would be measured by the injury I 
inflicted on its enemies. It occurred to me that I could accomplish 
my object through West Point. So soon as this idea occurred to 
me, I directed all my efforts to get appointed commander at this im- 
portant post. I have succeeded. It is now in my hands and shall 
be transferred to those of General Clinton, provided that—” here 
the arch-traitor hesitated and looked down, but the next instant 
continued with assumed indifference, “ provided that the price I 
name for my services shall be agreed to. ” 

‘¢Name it, sir. ”’ 

‘One hundred thousand pounds sterling, in five quarterly pay- 
ments, one quarter in hand, and the rank of Major General in the 
British Army.” 

‘** Your services should be great to merit this, sir.” 

‘Let us weigh one against the other, and see which will kick the 
beam,” he said, with a faint attempt to laugh and appear at his ease. 

Unrolling a small chart, he spread it on the table with the self- 
satisfied air of a man who expects to give surprise; ‘‘ Here,” he 
said, displaying the map which was covered with lines of fortifica- 
tions, “here is a plan of the works at West Point. You will per- 
ceive, on inspecting it, that besides the principal fort, there are 
three lines of fortifications between the river and the summit of 
the innermost range of highlands, composed of upwards of forty 
redoubts. But this map will serve only to give you a general out- 
line of the works. Here is a paper which will show the number of 
men stationed at each, with the amount of military stores and pro- 
visions. Here is a third, showing the easiest paths and means of 
access. On examination it will sufficiently explain itself. Here is 
a fourth, containing the Artillery Orders which have just been pub- 
lished at West Point, showing how each corps shall dispose of itself 
in case of alarm. This you will find of vast importance, as it will 
enable you to know the precise condition of every part of the gar- 
rison when you attack. Here isa fifth document, in which you 
will find an estimate of the forces at the different posts. This, 
marked F. No. VI., will show how many men it will take to man 
the works. In this, numbered G. VII., you will find a return of 
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the ordnance in the different forts, redoubts, and batteries; also 
remarks on the works, describing the construction of each, and its 
strong and weak points. Lastly, here is a report of the last coun- 
cil of war held at head-quarters; and it contains hints written with 
pencil in the margin, respecting the probable operations of the cam- 
paign. I yesterday received it from General Washington himself.” 

As he finished speaking he laid the remaining paper of the pac- 
quet on the table and looked up with an air of triumph. As he 
anticipated, the expression of the young soldier’s countenance was 
that of undisguised astonishment and gratification. 

‘** Place those papers in my possession and carry out in your own 
person the spirit of them to the letter, and the reward you have 
named shall be yours,” said André, with animation. 

Arnold coldly smiled, and said, “It shall be mine to see that 
the post at West Point is weakened by such a disposition of the 
troops as shall leave but a small force for its defence. At those 
points most inaccessible, I have ordered scaling ladders, ( ostensibly 
for a very different purpose) to be constructed in the forest, where, 
at the place marked with an X on the plan, you will find them 
piled up ready for use. What think you, Major André—is it well 
planned. ” 

‘It is most skilfully planned, sir,’’ said the young man, lost in 
wonder at this perfection of treason. 

“It is, sir. But it remains to be ably seconded on the part of 
Sir Henry Clinton. The only obstacle to its success will be the 
difficulty of openly embarking troops on the Hudson without its ob- 
ject being suspected. The vigilance of Washington never sleeps!” 
As he spoke these last words, his voice fell, and he looked hurriedly 
about as if he felt or feared his presence. 

‘‘ This difficulty is easily settled,” said André, slightly smiling at 
the sudden change in his manner. ‘Under the pretext of an ex- 
pedition to the Chesapeake, of which, doubtless, you have heard 
some rumours, troops are now embarking in Rodney’s fleet. By 
to-morrow morning there will be eight thousand on ship-board, 
ready to ascend the river at a moment’s warning.” 

‘Then is success certain. As soonas it shall be known that your 
ships are approaching, I shall despatch parties from the garrison to 
the gorges in the hills and other remote passes, under the pretence of 
stopping the advance of the enemy in those quarters. There I in- 
tend they shall remain until your troops have landed and marched 
to the garrison through other passes, where there will be left no 
troops to oppose them.” 

“TI cannot refrain from complimenting you, sir, on the masterly 
manner in which you have laid your plans, it is the perfection of 

* André hesitated, when Arnold completed the sentence, 
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“of treason. So be it, sir. If I bring about my ends I care not 
what name men give it.” 

The terms of his treachery having been agreed on, Arnold now 
carefully divided the papers in two equal parcels, while André 
filled out a carte blanche previously signed and delivered to him by 
Sir Henry Clinton for this purpose, in which the terms of General 


Arnold were acceded to, on the fulfilment of the conditions implied 
therein. He gave this, covering a cheque for twenty thousand 
pounds sterling, to Arnold, and received from him in return the pa- 
pers in two parcels, which, at the urgent desire of Arnold, who 
manifested the greatest anxiety for their security, he placed sepa- 
rately between his stockings and feet, drawing his boots on over all. 

General Arnold now pleaded the necessity of returning forthwith 
to his quarters at the Beverly House opposite West Point; and de- 
laying only long enough to fill out a passport for the protection of 
Major André on his way to his boat, he a few moments afterward 
took leave of him before the house and galloped rapidly northward. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


VERONICA’S LAMENT. 


{‘“‘As I conversed with the widowed wife, and saw her shrink beneath the light 
air like a withered flower, and fold her furred pelisse closer about her, with her 
thin wasted hand, I could have wept over her faded youth and blighted feelings. 
It is painfully evident that the memory of her error and her wrongs sits heavily 
upon her, and that it is a poisoned chain, whose fetters can be flung off only in 
the grave.” —Miss Pardoe’s ‘City of the Sultan.’ ] 


Come back, oh quickly come, sweet Spring ! 
I’ve waited for thee long; 
Oh haste, and with thy flowrets, bring 
Thy soft cherubic song,— 
I know thou ’lt break this slumber deep, 
Though settled in a dreamless sleep. 


Oh come! unlock that icy chain, 
And set the streamlet free,— 
Meand’ring through the verdant plain, 
Sweet music shall its be; 
In concert all the live-long day, 
With zephyr’s sigh and wild bird’s lay. 
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Ye cold north winds! haste, haste away ! 
Ah ye are wondrous strong ; 
Around us wrecks of beauty lay, 
That struggled with you long,— 
Go, seek thy far off goal! for then, 
Sweet Spring will quickly come again. 


My soul grows sad ;—I ’I] sit me down 
Beside the silent tomb, 

Till wint’ry winds have passed away, 
And with them wint’ry gloom,— 

Hassura long ago was laid 

Within this cold and cheerless shade. 


Awake! awake! yon chrystal skies 
Are glorious to behold,— 
The loveliest flowers around us rise, 
And clouds like liquid gold,— 
Awake! it is the twilight hour; 
Thou know’st full well its soothing power. 


Ah! can it be that I have lived, 

Till Spring’s once lovely strain 
Comes like a midnight requiem, 

Or clanking of the chain, 
To bind the wearied spirit here, 
When earth becomes a desert drear! 


Methought when earth again was filled 
With soft melodious strains ;— 

When hearts went forth, and gently thrilled 
O’er Nature’s varied plains ;— 

Methought he then again would wake, 

If aught this awful sleep could break. 


But now the thunder, long, I ween, 
Will roll above his head, 

And vivid lightning’s too will gleam 
Around his cold, cold bed ;— 

Ere he again will wake to view 

The earth, tho’ clad in verdure new. 


Ss. S. 
PiTTsFIELD, Mass. 








CLAIMS OF THE BEAUTIFUL ARTS. 


Wuar is the true principle of conservatism? or rather, what is 
the principle of conservatism in a true society,—a society which 
has for its end, the welfare of its individual members, and the pre- 
servation Of its unity among the nations?’ We conceive this ques- 
tion has to do so intimately with the subject we have taken in hand, 
that we must devote some pages to answering it, before we proceed 
to consider the claims of the Fine Arts, as a branch of national 
education, first upon the State Governments as representing the 
people, and then on the thoughtful lovers of our country, taken 
individually. 

The spirit of the age is mechanical and utilitarian. We hear 
constantly of the application of science to the Arts. But it is to 
the useful arts,—to the preservation and commodity of the mortal 
life. Whatever respects the spirit’s life mainly, is considered by 
us visionary and unreal. Beauty is hardly conceived to be a real 
end for a human being. It seems not to be realized, that, like jus- 
tice and holiness, it is a state of immortal being, discriminating 
man from beasts, and much more desirable, therefore, as an object 
of pursuit, than wealth; which indeed is only valuable, as it is sub- 
sidiary and productive of those states of being which can be de- 
nominated beautiful, just, and holy. One would think from the lan- 
guage held in our lyceums and legislative halls, that the songs of 
Homer, the tragedies of AZschylus and Sophocles, the high rea- 
sonings of Plato, the institutions of Numa—who built a temple to 
the divinity enshrined in each rule of civil duty—the statues and 
and temples of all antiquity, were the play-things and card-houses 
of an infantile condition of the race; and that we, we alone, were 
the adult. And why? Because we make our own laws, and elect 
our own rulers, according to our personal interests. Because we 
daily discover new means of turning time into money! The ge- 
nius which in days of yore loved to ascend to the golden ages and 
beyond, inquiring into the final causes of human existence, and 
penetrating the material uses of nature for that truth and beauty 
which elevate and spiritualize our present being, and reconcile us 
to time, by proving it the transparent veil of an eternity whose cen- 
tral peace is realized by thought,—this genius has found, it is said 


by some, worthier themes and fields of action, in the political rela- 
Time seems 


tions of men, and the economical concerns of society. 
to have brought forth a new Jupiter, THE WEALTH OF NATIONS, who 
drives into Tartarus all his Titanic brotherhood. Again is Pro- 
metheus chained to the rock, and there is little reason to hope that 
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this new wiser Jupiter will bow his heavens and come down to 
beauty’s feet, so that as of old a Hercules shall arise, to unbind the 
death-defying genius. 

The science of the wealth of nations has indeed its end,—to de- 
stroy squalid want, and grant leisure to every individual to find out 
and unfold himself. But farther than this, wealth is an unqualified 
bane. For as far as it is the representative of bodily luxury it de- 
ceives, inasmuch as bodily luxury is an evil. And it deceives hard- 
ly less, by becoming the representative of intellectuakluxury ; for 
all the statuary, and painting, and books it can buy, are utterly in 
vain to supply the place of the free eye and ear, and heart, which 
‘the pursuit of wealth destroys, but into which nature’s beauty 

always steals, when the physical system is neither enervated by in- 
dulgence nor overtasked by excessive labor. 

And let us not be misunderstood. We would state the dangers of 
our times, and evils which our government accidentally nourishes; 
but we intend no doubt upon its legitimacy, nor a sigh after the 
despotisms and aristocracies of an old world that are passing away. 
We do not undervalue the political action of men, nor would we 
neglect the economical concerns of society. We are conscious of 
being only too strongly interested in these things ourselves. We 
have much ado to wait the reasonable time, in which the millions 
who are just becoming aware of their political rights may learn the 
duties involved in them. But itis only because our sympathies with 
them are so strong, that we have so little patience with their boyism, 
and their recklessness of consequences, their so continually expos- 
ing themselves to the wise shakes of the head, and not unmerited re- 
bukes of those,who, by reason of their own sinking life, do not feel 
the resources of nature, and how youth may return from afar, pro- 
vided it keep its faith and hope. It is our loving faith in the legiti- 
macy of our government, which quickens our eyes to all the dan- 
gers involved in an imperfect developement of its energies. We 
desire to see its conservative principles unfolded. We feel sure 
that it can cherish a diviner god than this modern Jupiter, whom it 
has nourished into existence as its first and meanest fruit. We 
would dethrone him therefore, by proving that he is the son of Time, 
and the phenomenal, and nurtured by the earthly; and would re- 
store to his throne Prometheus, the Son of Heaven, who, benevo- 
lent to man, teaches him heavenly arts, and brings him fire in his 
musical reed. Unless this is done our free institutions must decay ; 
for nothing lasts except through the cfficiency of its generating 
cause, and the passion for wealth was not the generating cause of 
our independence. On the contrary it would not have been gained, 
if wealth had not been felt to be quite a secondary matter. Wit- 
ness the non-consumption, non-importation associations of those 
times; witness the mercantile communities of Salem and Marble- 
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head, refusing to take advantage of the Boston Port bill, and mag- 
nanimously offering their ports to the merchants of the oppressed 
town, without charge of storage or wharfage.. Not wealth, but the 
dignity of man, was ever present to our fathers, as the first object 
of the free institutions for which they were contending. The writers 
immediately preceding the Revolution were transcendental. They 
constantly went up beyond material and immediate interests, to 
principles. When they do speak of the advantages that will accrue 
to the trading interests, it is to be observed, that all these are to fall 
upon posterity. That principle of responsibility to posterity, one 
of the divinest of Heaven’s inspirations, is ever more present to 
them than personal interests. Hence the sublime moderation of 
the revolutionary assemblies. Who can read their record without 
feelings of grandeur which archangels might share? What a con- 
trast to the stormy assemblies of revolutionary France do their 
profound feelings of reverence, their slowly gathering hostility, 
present! Could some Carlyle dramatize for us the American revo- 
lution, how different would be the work from the wondrous repre- 
sentation of the French revolution, by which we have been astonish- 
ed?—as different as was the ancient celebration of the festivals of 
Apollo, from the Bacchiec orgies. For so different are the events. 
Carlyle calls the French revolution “a fire creation.”” The American 
revolution might then be called a creation from the world of waters, 
where all proceeded in order. The event so named was in no de- 
gree a destructive process; in all essential particulars, it was a con- 
structive one. It was the final development of wise councils, in 
wise minds. It existed in the soul of the people, in the form of 
a devotion to the moral and intellectual welfare of the country, long 
before it wrote the Declaration of Independence, or elected Wash- 
ington the commander-in-chief of its armies. In these wise minds, 
not less than in the argument from pure reason, is founded our trust 
in the legitimacy of our government. ‘The former, indeed, might 
be set aside on the plea that men are not purely spirits of reason, 
but creatures of instinct too, and primarily. But when we recall 
those men, in whom pure reason seems to have been instinct; who 
lived freedom before they declared it, or even apprehended it as an 
idea; we feel that all that was revolutionary in their action was but 
the accidental accompaniment of the truly conservative principle 
of society. Republicanism is not to be judged by all that happens 
in a republican country. We do not ascribe the lynch law and 
mobs of our day to the principles of our government, for we per- 
ceive these things happen only among those who have lost sight of 
its true principles, in pursuit of some of its nearest fruits; but we 


look back on such men as the elder Quincy, who, with purest love 
of liberty burning in his breast, a fire that might not be quenched, 
and yet consumed nothing of his moral refinement, boldly came 
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forward in the path of duty, and defended the British soldiers for 
firing on the Boston mob. At that moment nothing seemed so im- 
portant for the liberties of man, as to conciliate that very mob; but 
Quincy acted on the principle, that just ends were to be sought only 
by just means. 

The value of political freedom in the eyes of our Fathers, was to 
give scope to the moral and intellectual dignity of the individual 
man. Freedom was in their eyes an end, like Beauty, Justice, 
Truth ; it was the proper state of being for humanity. And there- 
fore was so little said or thought by them of the natural wealth 
which was to be poured over the land from within and without, by 
the combination of a free community with an unimpeded internal 
industry. According to them, the highest object of civil institu- 
tions is to make free individuals; and individuals are free only as 
they can cultivate their natures according to the ideal which each 
beholds impressed on his inward being. 

But in our republic, are there a majority of freemen, according to 
this Idea? Alas, for human nature! Even in the garden of Eden, 
where God walked and communed with man, as friend talks with 
friend, it would first try the experiment of plucking the fruit of the 
tree pleasant to the sight and good for food, instead of seeking dili- 
gently for the tree of life, which was growing unforbidden in the 
midst of the garden. And this tree of our life, the generating idea 
and conservative principle of our government, the inward freedom 
of the Individual, is neglected by us for the golden apples of 
wealth ! : 

This is obvious from the tone of the debates in Congress, the 
newspapers, the periodicals, the popular orators of the day. Our 
free institutions are spoken of, mainly as instruments for the pro- 
duction of wealth, as if man was made for wealth, instead of wealth 
for man. The increase of property having become the end of the 
people, instead of Freedom, Beauty, and Moral Elevation, it becomes 
the end of the servants of the people. As the electors, so will the 
elected be. Where wealth is the first object of society, office is 
sought for its emoluments. The duties of the office then succumb 
to the interests of the officer; impartiality and disinterestedness are 
lost. 

And is not this beginning to be seen? Men are sent to Congress 
expressly to take care of commerce, to take care of manufactures, 
to take care of rail-roads, and canals, and banks; but who are elected 
with express reference to the care of the fine arts, of colleges, of 
the moral and religious interests of the country? Have we for- 
gotten that scripture of Shakspeare, 

“ There is a mystery in the soul of State 


Which hath an operation more divine 
Than our mere chroniclers dare meddle with?” 
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The opponents of Republicanism would convince us that a repre- 
sentation of these spiritual interests in Congress is virtually ex- 
cluded by our Constitution, because not expressly provided for, 
Pointing to the lords spiritual in the British Constitution, to whom 
the institutions of learning and religion are a personal concern, they 
tell us, that although that country does not appear so free as ours, 
theoretically ; yet, inasmuch as a material interest gives a local habi- 
tation and a name to the spiritual interest, the elements of indivi- 
dual freedom are preserved in the institutions, literary and religious 
which are thus made independent. The children of light, they 
maintain must make interest with the mammon of unrighteousness, 
for the children of darkness are wiser in their generation. Even 
despotic Prussia, accurding to these reasoners, in providing means 
for the liberal culture of each of its subjects, in science, literature, 
and art, secures to them a personal freedom that is higher and 
purer than the freedom of a democratical community where, by 
reason of its devotion to wealth, no scope is given to any art or 
science not immediately applicable to the production of this sordid 
good. 

This is an important argument, and we should have nothing to 
reply, did we believe that there could not be amore adequate repre- 
sentation of the spiritual interests of the country, than has been 
obtained yet. But the difficulty has its root much more superficial- 
ly than among the principles of our Constitution. It results from 
our having fallen below the spirit in which the Constitution was 
conceived, by reason of our devotion to wealth. Going back to the 
time when our Government germinated, among the Pilgrim fathers 
for instance, we see that amid pinching want and every kind of hard- 
ship, a University was founded, and provision made for a more 
general education than any other government did at that time afford 
to its people. And the Revolutionary fathers, as they are called, 
who are the only true Conservatives the world has ever seen, since 
they alone acted on principles which would constitute a perfect so- 
ciety, formed the Constitution strictly in the Pilgrim spirit. They 
seem not to have anticipated the exclusive direction which the ac- 
tivity of the country has taken, when knowledge itself is pursued 
for its subserviency to a lesser good, and thus has lost its indepen- 
dent honors and higher relations. We may believe that they could 
not have conceived that the time should come, when a petition of 
their beloved University for a safe building for its library, the 
largest library in the country, and much of it— (the American niche) 
irreplaceable, would lie over from session to session of their own 
State legislature, neglected ; andin prosperous times too. Still less, 
when the election of its very officers should begin to have respect 
to their character for business, rather than to their power of awaken- 
ing and cherishing genius. We may believe that if they could have 
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looked forward, to compare the Massachusetts Laws, published in 
1823, and the school law of 1828, with the ** Ancient Charters, and 
Colony, and Province Laws,”’ they would have asked, with grieved 
amazement, how it could be, that when we were richest and most 
prosperous, we should have sunk so far below what we were capa- 
ble of, in the way of providing means of education, when we were 
poorest and feeblest. 

These things are relevant to our subject. It is the same spirit 
which builds colleges, and collects libraries, that patronizes the 
fine arts; for it is a spirit growing out of reverence for the indi- 
vidual man. The fine arts were never playthings. They were 
never conceived in amusement, nor is their end amusement. They 
arise out of the higher principles of our being, and they tend to ex- 
pand and unfold them. They are to be cherished on the same 
grounds that any other means are taken to raise men above the 
brutes that perish. They can no more live without reflective cul- 
ture, than can the moral principles of our nature without the aid 
of religious rites and revelation. 

Our fathers, it seems, did not dwell upon the immediate conse- 
quences of our government, raising its millions, unrefined, unedu- 
cated, instinctive, physical, into self-estimation and self-direction, 
by saying to each, ‘the world is before you, go and take your 
share; the race is to the swiftest, andthe battle to the strongest.’ 
They did not think, perhaps, of the real danger of throwing open 
all the avenues leading to every species of natural power, to every 
individual of those millions, whose physical energy, in every other 
country which history knows, has been coerced by one, or a few, 
endowed by the faith of the multitude with divine right. But this 
oversight, if it was one, was it not their strength, rather than their 
weakness? Is not the fact, that men, not merely so high-minded, 
but so deliberate, so moderate, did feel in themselves that which 
gave them this sublime confidence in the allegiance of freemen to 
intellectual and spiritual good, fraught with inspiration for us? 
Why does it not kindle in us a spirit equally sublime? Must it 
ever be only those who are in adversity, that can act for coming 
generations? Must the prosperous always be reckless and selfish? 

It is in no doubt, then, respecting the legitimacy of our republi- 
can government, that we speak of the dangers which threaten the 
highest interests of society in this country. We are ready to grant 
that it is better, if such is the alternative, for millions of people to 
be moving towards the acquisition of such personal power and in- 
dependence, as may be involved in the pursuit of wealth, than to be 
chained to a car, like beasts, for the purpose of dragging one or a 
few individuals towards the same low end. But we maintain that 
wealth is not the conservative principle of any state,—by reason of 
its nature, and its necessary effects on the personal character of 
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those engaged in its pursuit. The conservative principle of all 
societiesis one. Itis that which unfolds the higher faculties of man 
over the lower; which creates the repose of the physical without 
its enervation ; and the activity of the spiritual on objects beyond 
the reach of accident. ‘To consider in detail the effects of the 
pursuit of wealth as the highest good, or as the chief means of se- 
curing the highest good, on the moral and intellectual character of 
the individuals engaged in it,—or to call history to witness the ef- 
fects of this pursuit upon nations to whom it was a national object,— 
would alike involve a demonstration of our assertion. But this 
would take up more space than we can spare in this Article. Hav- 
ing indicated these two courses of thought, to our readers, and 
having referred them to Heeren’s Researches into the ancient his- 
tory of Asia and Africa for data on the latter subject, we will pro- 
ceed to seek for traces of the conservative principle, which may be 
found, contending with the elements of destruction, in all the na- 
tions of the past; and which we would fain see in our country de- 
stroying the seeds of destruction that as yet lie near the surface. 
And we have hope of this; for we remember that a new element 
which antiquity did not know, has been added to modern times, in 
the religion which grows out of the ideas of holiness and love, 
symbolized in the Life of Jesus Christ. 

This Religion is not, indeed, actually, what it is potentially; what 
it was in its symbol. We believe it as a written creed, as an his- 
torical fact, but we do not realize it as a life. If we did, ours would 
not be the mechanical age. If we did, the economical arts would 
not take the place of the culture of the soul. We should not 
place a knowledge of the political history of nations, or of the 
surfaces and mechanical powers of nature, above the analysis of 
the human being. We do indeed have the intellectual frame-work 
of a religion, as immeasurably beyond the religions of antiquity, 
as the Divine mind is beyond the human mind. And yet so little 
is this religion realized, that we dare tosay the religions of antiquity 
were much more to the nations of antiquity, than the religion of 
Christ is to Christendomy They surely were so in the flourishing 
eras of those nations. /Without dwelling upon the Oriental and 
African nations, whose halls of legislation, and civil judicature, 
and commercial negotiation, were the temples of the Gods—so 
magnificent in size and beauty, and so truly built for everlasting, 
that moderns stand in awe before their ruins of three thousand 
years, and ask if men like themselves could ever have raised 
structures so sublime, even under the inspiration of the Infinite,*— 
without dwelling on these nations, all whose refined polity and 


* See Heeren’s Researches into the Histories of Persia, Egypt, Ethiopia, &c.,— 
A work of wonderful interest. 
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gigantic power grew out of their religions, let us come down to 
free Rome, whose Cicero, in its most philosophic age, was a minis- 
ter of the omens of birds; or to still freer Greece, where there 
was no state priesthood, but whose lawgivers and statesmen pro- 
vided for the perpetual reproduction of the religious sentiment, by 
all that could charm the eye, the ear, the taste for beauty. The 
stern Lycurgus, no less than the milder Solon, provided for a per- 
petual recitation to music of the songs of Homer. And Pericles, 
who had learnt from Anaxagoras that God was mind, was the pa- 
tron of Phidias, the sculptor of gods, and the architect of tem- 
ples. The acknowledged presence of the religious instinct, and 
its felt importance to the organization of society, is in nothing 
shown more clearly than in the anxious carefulness of the greatest 
minds of Greece and Rome, who, seeing through the symbols of 
their religions, and feeling all the disadvantages of the mistakes 
into which these led the unphilosophical, yet did not dare to give 
up the popular rites. Socrates’ dying command to Crito, to sacri- 
fice a cock to Esculapius, has for us the profoundest touch of pa- 
thos. This was no concession of fear, for had it been morally 
possible for Socrates to have truckled to the powers of the day in 
his life, he surely had no motive to do so at his death. No, it 
was a tribute from his own heart to the heart of his own country- 
men. Their very superstition was venerable in his eyes, who felt 
that an honest mistake on this loftiest subject still left a man higher, 
than the shrewdest conclusion of the understanding could place one 
that denied there was a Divinity, or neglected so venerable a truth. 

In this view, for which there is much more to be said, that we 
omit for want of room, it becomes a question of great interest what 
is the reason that Christianity, so much better adapted to our nature 
than the religions of antiquity, so much purer, and more elevating, 
is so ineffective in comparison. How is it, that when a religion of 
augurs and omens, of oracles and sacrifices to imaginary gods, was 
never, for a moment, neglected by the lawgivers and statesmen of 
antiquity, that the lawgivers and statesmen of our freest portion of 
Christendom made so little account of our religion, inquire so little 
into the divine will?) Why is it that the acknowledged oracle in our 
breasts, of the truth of whose responses there is an acknowledged 
standard in every library in the country, is never referred to in our 
deliberative assemblies and halls of legislation? Why is it, that, 
in the warehouses of business, on the exchange, in the corporation 
rooms of manufactories, on the wharves and docks, it would not 
appear even to exist? Homer taught the Greeks that if a wall was 
built on the seashore, withouta sacrifice to Neptune, the waves would 
overwhelm it. The older Oriental prophet taught, and we have it 
in our own sacred book, that when the children of men devised to 
build a tower “to make themselves a name,” in despite, or careless, 
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of their God,—the Lord came down and confounded their work. 
We may smile, and cal] these children’s stories. It were wiser on 
our part, to raise ourselves to the level of children’s innocence, and 
ask what principle, what everlasting truth, these voices convey out 
of the far antiquity? We may find to our surprise that these chil- 
dren realized more truth in their partial revelations, than we in, our 
full one. For no matter what truth exists in the words that we 
pronounce with our mouths, we have no more than we live. 
Christianity is indeed the true religion, if we remember to define 
Christianity as the Life of Jesus Christ, and not the actual spirit of 
Christendom. We very much doubt, as we have said, whether this 
latter, since the days of Constantine, who gave so fatal a blow to 
Christianity, by stretching it politically beyond its vital extension, 
has ever risen to the fervor of piety (we say nothing now of the 
purity and justness of the sentiments) which, during their prosper- 
ous eras, always pervaded every heathen nation. While Christen- 
dom was a society of converts merely—that is to say, from the 
time of the apostles to the age of Constantine—it was, indeed, a 
living power, moving with all the energy of the divine in human 
nature over the chaos of exhausted religions, gathering to itself 
all their religious life, and consuming their dead bodies. But im- 
mediately on this fatal patronage, it began to be amalgamated in un- 
natural union with these dead bodies, and the religion of Christen- 
dom, no longer burning pure on its appropriate altar of the human 
heart, fell back to the old heathenisms, that were, so to say, gal- 
vanised by the etherial element. History shows us that Christiani- 
ty received no developement in human society worthy of the name 
of a developement of Christianity, during the ten centuries after 
Constantine.* It may be doubted whether the few truths that did 
get abroad, disconnected as they were from other truths which 
Jesus saw in the forefront of God’s throne, did not do more harm 
than good. The doctrines of the immortality of the affections, of 
future retribution, an unpardonable sin, the efficacy of the prayers 
of saints, the power delegated to man of binding and loosing for 
heaven as well as on earth, unexplained by the lofty metaphysical 
system and morality of Jesus, put into the hands of men a power 
of torture and oppression, as much more terrible than any held by 
antiquity, as spiritual dismay and anguish are more terrible than 
bodily fear and pain. But this Worship of the Devil, as the actual 
Christianity of the dark ages has been admirably defined, was an 
effective worship; abhorrent as this religion is to human nature, it 
was present, in its day, to the minds of all people, as the more be- 
nignant religion which we intellectually acknowledge is not to ours. 
Hence arose the heroism of chivalry and the crusades which play 





* See Sismondi’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
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in those dark clouds of time, like the lightning in the thunder-storm, 
with a terrible beauty. Nor let us fail to mark the immediate effect 
of this lightning of heroism. No sooner is it manifested than song 
grows beautiful again. And beautiful song wakes up architecture, 
and painting, and sculpture, and these reproduce each other, to- 
gether with the spirit of research into the long forgotten past; and 
behold, a new era of the arts, a new beautiful civilization, which is, 
however, but an after-thought of the Grecian and Roman civilization, 
baptized with the name of Christianity. But the part of Christiani- 
ty which galvanized European heathenism, could not make immor- 
tal what was essentially dust; and an age of infidelity, such as an- 
tiquity never knew, succeeded the ineffectual protest against the 
Catholic Church, all over Europe. In England, indeed, that protest 
produced a temporary resurrection of the mind, and an inquiry into 
its divine relations, out of which came the literature and poetry of 
of the age of Elizabeth; and, after a slight relapse, more apparent 
than real, the great Puritanical movement which gave birth to Mil- 
ton’s Spiritual Epic, and planted the root of a christian nation on 
the shores of America. Now, for the first time, was the political 
side of Christianity unfolded. It is a matter of amazement with 
what indifference the politicians of this day allow to lie unconsult- 
ed the writings of that fruitful era, when the mighty tree of Ame- 
rican civilization first germinated, far down in the virgin soil of a 
new world. In the papers of Sir Harry Vane, to speak of but one 
of the great men of that period, whose name and works are hardly 
known amongst us, is a mine of political wisdom. His “ Healing 
Question’ plans such a government as that of the United States; 
and it is all drawn out with reference to giving to every individual, 
freedom from all masters but Christ; and in reliance upon the 
truth, that the more men are freed from the temptation to power 
over others, the more will they become sharers of that power 
which keeps harmonious ** the communion of the just.” 

But because political freedom has bearings so important on the 
material interests of man, those relations to his spiritual welfare, 
for which the Puritan heroes valued it, have become of least in- 
terest. Yet we owe all that is valuable in our American freedom 
to that root, planted with prayers and sacrifices of the purest devo- 
tion, and watered with tears and blood. The reminiscence of Puri- 
tanism was the most powerful element of that spirit which pro- 
duced the Revolution. The American Revolution was, indeed, the 
flower of that unsightly root. The odor of the sanctity of the 
Puritan saints gave its sweetness to the fragrant breath of the Re- 
volutionary heroes. The American Government is founded on no 
paper constitution, although it was manifested and declared there- 
by. Itisatree which grew up, in all its fair proportions, amidst 
a storm which would have torn up any superficial growth. It ex- 
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isted in the souls of men, in the habits of the people, long before 
it showed itself in the high places of power. It was the ultimate 
fruit of the Christian seed, when it was at length planted in the 
wild soil of nature. 

There has been, then, a divine operation in the soul of our state 
also, which must be kept alive. We are no exception to the gene- 
ral rule. Here, as elsewhere, religion was the principle of gene- 
ration, and must be cherished as the principle of conservation. 
But this brings us only to the threshold of our subject. The ques- 
tion now comes, how is our religion to be administered so as to an- 
swer this end? Our forefathers made no especial provision for it— 
involved it in no material interest—gave us no hereditary represen- 
tation of it. It was something so positive, so incorporated with 
them, that they believed the best they could do for it was, by nega- 
tive provisions, that should guard us from the domination of secta- 


rianism, (religion cut up.) ‘They left time and thought to bring to 


light a fit symbol and true priesthood. 
From heathenism in times past had been borrowed many an un- 


fit symbol; and dangerous had been all priesthoods proved, whose 
establishment depended on the caprice of men. Hence, perhaps, 
our fathers came to the conclusion, that the crown of thorns was 
the only symbol, and the Sorrowing the only priesthood, and these 
they had good reason, from the experience of the past, to believe 
that God would always provide. 

And forever sacred be that symbol and that priesthood ! 

But it is obvious, since Christianity has the promise of the life 
that now is, as well as of that which is to come, that sorrow is not 
the only means of spiritualization. If the Redeemer died in the 
agony of the cross, while darkness covered the noontide sun, and 
the earth quaked with horror, yet he did also return to his own, 
with countenance like lightning, and garments white as snow, and 
while the earth trembled with joy, rolled the stone away from the 
mouth of the sepulchre, and sat upon it in triumph, saying to his 
disciples, ‘ Peace be unto you,’—‘ the son of man shall come in clouds 
of glory, with all his holy angels:’—mystic words, which mean, 
do they not, that humanity shall be glorified even to the divinity 
from which it has fallen? 

Spiritualization, then, in joy and gladness, is to be sought for; 
and when we consider on the one hand, this genius of the religion, 
which may be défined as the reinion of the human spirit that has 
fallen into matter and circumstance with God, its cause and sus- 
tainer; and, on the other, that the beautiful world around us, 

At Time’s roaring loom doth always ply 
Weaving for God the garment that we see him by; 


we are directly led to the means of spiritualization that may yet be 
wielded by our government, not only without encroaching upon our 
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Constitution, but in furtherance of its spirit. And this brings us 
back to the subject with which we began our remarks ;—that is to 
say, the Claims of the Beautiful Arts upon the attention of the Go- 
vernment. 

There is an eternal alliance between the Fine Arts and Religion, 
for beauty is one aspect of truth. The sentiments of good and beauty 
are aspects of truth respectively to the conscience and imagination: 
and are twinborn in the spirit of man. These sentiments are best 
preserved in union with each other, because the nature was intend- 
ed fora harmonious development. In youth, when imagination is 
alive and salient, religion may be brought to bear on the energies 
of the soul, and become its life; and thus form the life of the na- 
tion. Now if imagination is the minister of beauty, instead of 
being the minister of terror, and unreal objects, the character of 
the nation will follow accordingly. Hence artists are a natural 
priesthood of the race. No less than the Sorrowing, are they 
chosen and appointed by God, and beyond the reach of corrup- 
tion, for their certificate is divine and they bring it in their hands. 
Their power comes by what they produce from inward inspiration, 
and can be increased in no degree by any artifice. Their honors 
are personal and intransmissible, and therefore not liable to heredi- 
tary abuse. They are perpetual symbols of the Divine in hu- 
man nature, and as such should be acknowledged. 

And is it an extravagant demand that this acknowledgment should 
take the form of “ maintaining them at the Prytaneum?” It is no 
more than has been beforehand paid for, and with interest, by those 
whose works, by breaking the power of wealth over the imagina- 
tions of men, shall preserve the spirit that created the Constitution. 
It has been already remarked that wealth derives its charm prima- 
rily from being supposed the only and inevitable means of luxury ; 
if leisure, and opportunity for the production of works of beauty, 
is afforded to all who have genius therefor ; if every Corregio among 
us can feel that ‘I, too, am a painter,’ and every Claude hidden among 
the pastrycooks,can learn that painters’ colors are their elements of 
power, so many of those who at present pursue wealth, will be cut 
off from the career,—for they will find their luxury in the narrow 
bounds of the painter’s studio. And if fine works of art are scat- 
tered every where, not only more artists will find out their genius, 
but multitudes, notin the high rank of creators, yet who are now un- 
easily pursuing they know not what, will find the true enjoyment of 
their natures, as men of taste,no longer stimulated to labor beyond 
the healthy point. 

Thus, enjoyment being at hand, the fever of the times may in 
some degree abate, and population cluster round the seats of art, 
bringing society to perfection there, ceasing to spread over into the 
wilderness faster than the means of culture can follow. There are 
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beautiful collateral employments that spring up in society which is 
thus refined. Among the least of these, the care of the beautiful 
buildings and their treasures is an employment calculated to make 
happy persons adapted to such quiet occupation. 

Nor will society in its very economical interests flourish less than 
at present. From this thickening of population new demands will 
be made on the agricultural and mercantile classes, and all kinds of 
mind will thus have their element, in which to work happily and 
successfully. It cannot be but that in this case the new era of art, 
already begun by Christianity, will unfold a glory in some relation 
with the superiority of our religion to all others, and commensu- 
rate with the theoretical perfection of the government in which it 
is to preserve life. We might indeed be satisfied and grateful if 
nothing more were obtained than the reproduction of such eras as 
came and passed away with the short-lived civil freedom, and the 
evanescent religious life, of the nations of antiquity ; but we cannot 
limit our imaginations to this. 

But not only is a maintenance a merely just compensation for 
the services that artists render a government; it is an indispensa- 
ble condition of these services being rendered. ‘The care of world- 
ly concerns is utterly incompatible with the life of an artist. Those 
early days, when impressions are most easily received, and imagi- 
nation takes its character, should not be lost to his education. 
“Genius of any kind, or in any age,” says the eloquent author of 
the Introduction to the Study of the Classic Poets, ‘is a being of 
an extremely tender and susceptible nature; its thought, temper, 
and dimensions, depend much on external accident; it may be 
stifled in its birth, enervated in its nonage, or curtailed of its fair 
proportion by defect of education; it has no irresistible tendency 
towards maturity; it has no indefeasible claim upon immortality. 
Whether itself shall be consummate, or its creations everlasting, 
rests upon other causes besides the power of its own physical es- 
sence. It is not merely a tree, the fruits of which may be sweet 
or sour, according to the measure of its cultivation; it is also not 
unfrequently a flower, which dies or blooms, as it is visited with a 
blight, or fostered by the dews and gales of Heaven.” The biog- 
raphy of men of genius sadly confirms this view. How large is 
the proportion of those whose maturity did not answer the pro- 
mise of their first unfolding, notwithstanding the success which 
they did attain. How large a proportion have died in the meridian 
of life, worn out with their fierce conflict with circumstances ! 

A maintenance, then, should be provided for the sons of genius, 
who are themselves devoted to their art. It should be liberal, but 
a true artist will prefer a simple life. Upholstery and other expen- 
sive caprices of fashion are far below the beauty that his eye 
makes, whenever it falls on the face of nature, that can never be 
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shut out from the hearts that love and seek her, and that is suffi. 
cient for them in the way of Juxury: 

Beauty—a living presence of the earth, 

Surpassing the most fair ideal forms, 

Which craft of delicate spirits hath composed, 

From earth’s materials—waits upon his steps 

Pitches her tents before him as he moves, 

An hourly neighbour. 
But he should not be condemned to a life of celibacy whio needs, 
more than othersthe ministrations of wife and family, and all the 
comforts of home. Nor should he be condemned to toil first for 
the commodity of life, to whom appears that “ relation of the forms 
of nature to mind,” which “is not fancied by some poet but stands 
in the will of God.”’ For he is to be employed in making it known 
to other men less gifted. Many can receive and enjoy what a few 
only can see originally or create. 

But we are not pleading entirely or chiefly for the sake of the 
gifted individuals of whom we speak. It is the country which 
sustains the greatest loss when genius dies discouraged and silent. 
Nothing is so desirable for a country as luxuriance of genius. Had 
circumstance prevented Raphael and Michael Angelo from giving 
outward form to their spiritual visions, it would doubtless have 
been a personal suffering to themselves for a few years. It might 
have postponed to the other side of the grave some of their glo- 
rious self-consciousness. But the human race would have lost 
more than they. They could not have been altogether deprived 
of their personal enjoyment of the vision and the faculty divine, 
but would the human mind have suffered less loss that it suffered 
ignorantly? 

It is common to say that great genius will find its way out. This 
can never be proved. We know only such genius as does find its 
way out. And we so often see it scathed by the storms through 
which it has won its way, that we may reasonably doubt whetaer it 
is not often entirely silenced. Every man of genius must be known 
as strangely powerful in his own circle. But we believe with Gray 
that many a mute, inglorious, Milton has reposed, unknown to fame, 
in the country church-yard. 

Any one who reads carefully Dunlop’s Lives of the Artists, will 
see proofs enough, that God has not been sparing to our country of 
his heavenly priests of beauty. But almost every page of these 
Lives is a heart-touching appeal to our governments for their pater- 
nal protection. There is no want of the spirit of disinterestedness 
and self-sacrifice on the part of artists. Every one must feel that 
under such circumstances as are related in this book, every pro- 
duction was but a feeble indication of what might have been done 
under better auspices. With respect to the greatest artist the 
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country has produced, it is a fact worth observing, that he was 
born with a patrimony which he could sell and apply to the pur- 
poses of his education. He did so, and went to Europe, and 
having studied with Sir Joshua Reynolds, proceeded to Italy, and 
spent years in study there. As long as this patrimony lasted, the 
glory and joy of successful genius was his. He once told a friend 
that until he was obliged to spin his brain for bread he never felt 
any fluctuation in his powers, but could always at will return to 
the state of mind out of which he paints. The glory of this genius, 
it is true, has not become dim, for it leans upon a philosophy which 
looks down on ‘circumstance, that unspiritual god and miscrea- 
tor.’ But the joy and gladness of independent exertion is in some 
degree shadowed. And is it not mournful that he should have come 
home to his own country, away from the great patronage of Eng- 
land, because his love for it was so strong that it worked in him 
the wish to adorn it with the genius so highly commended abroad, 
and that the country allows him to be depressed by want, and to 
turn away his mind from greater works to smaller ones, because 
only thus can he earn his bread? In all the numerous institutions 
which our liberal means of public education throughout the States 
have endowed, is there not one which might afford to the greatest 
Painter in America, if not the greatest in the world, an endowment 
which would put him beyond the fear of want?) Suppose a provision 
of this description, in reference to our colleges generally, were in- 
troduced to practice by some of the more influential States, would 
not the brilliant eloquence of Carolina burst forth in favor of such 
protection of the art of her native-born son; and would not his 
adopted Massachusetts with her deliberate reason sustain the claim? 
If our legislatures had no such powers, we might heave a sigh for 
the departed glories of Kings and Popes, who called forth genius 
to adoru their palaces. Better that it should be patronized and de- 
light the eyes and cultivate the minds of a few than of none. 

The difference, however, ought to be that in a democratical coun- 
try these treasures are more widely diffused, and therefore not less 
but more in number. They should be placed, as in Athens, upon a 
hill, to answer and call upon the universal mind. The caprices of 
individual patronage have been the torment of genius in all aristo- 
cratical governments. The patronage of a great people, made 
through enlightened representatives of its love of art, might be 
adequate to cherish it in all its forms. 

Another mode of performing this parental duty, (if it may not 
more properly be called a filial duty which our governments owe 
to their conservative principle) is to throw open a free academy to 
young artists, and since this cannot be immediately furnished with 
the works of the great masters, we should provide a fund for send- 


ing the most remarkable pupils abroad. 
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Another mode of contributing to the same end would be to offer 
prizes for statues and pictures, which when purchased, might adorn 
the rooms of public edifices, to educate the taste of those who could 
not afford to own them, and serve the still farther end of being ac- 
cessible models for young artists, who need to learn the details of 
execution, by copying what is excellent. Occasionally, master 
pieces from Europe would be added to these collections. Public 
spirited individuals, as the great importance of this subject unfolded 
upon the mind of the nation, would find their delight and honor in 
adorning our public places with the proofs of their own apprecia- 
tion of beauty, and the value of the redemption of the soul thereby. 

We have said nothing of architecture, because this is more ob- 
viously a national concern, and, comparatively, has not been ne- 
glected by us. It may be worth while, however, to remark in 
passing, that the prodigious monuments of this art of which Hee- 
ren’s Researches have given us an account, were not the produc- 
tion of one generation of men, but works which it took centuries 
tocomplete. Perhaps it is our greatest fault, with respect to archi- 
tecture, that we attempt too much at once. Being in a hurry to 
complete our building, we necessarily lay it out on a small scale. 
But is there not something sublime in that trust in posterity which 
lays out a work the unborn must complete? This call from the 
past,—has it not relations with a sense of responsibility to the fu- 
ture—tending to deepen the sentiment which binds the generations 
together; and give a sort of sensible immortality to the sentiment 
of patriotism? 

We have left ourselves no space to speak at large of the claims 
of the arts upon wealthy individuals. But perhaps we have im- 
plied the chief arguments we should use. Wealth is not beauty or 
enjoyment. For these the richest are pensioners upon genius. They 
should cherish genius accordingly, with liberality of hand, and re- 
verence of heart; not as an object of charity, but (we would be 
taken with due limitation) as an object of homage. Thus may 
they rise into its atmosphere; and give their material wealth a 
value which intrinsically it does not possess. 


THE UNFORGOTTEN. 


Forget thee! I will school my heart, 
Though hard oh hard the lesson be, 

To know no more the hopes, the joys, 
That mingled with the thought of thee. 
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Forget thee! yea my soul no more 
For thee shall kindle into flame— 

No more the pulses of my heart, 
Shall throb with fever at thy name. 


Forget thee! if the things that were 

Had stamped no image on my breast, 
The sight of all that thou hast loved, 

The hallowed earth thy foot hath pressed, 
I would forget thee! if the voice 

Of music did not sound as thine; 
Or if thy heart in all I see 

And love were not revealed to mine. 


If when among the worshippers 
I sit and offer up my prayers, 
My thoughts, my worship, were the same, 
And offered at one shrine with theirs, 
I could forget thee,—but to thee 
My inmost thoughts, my prayers, ascend, 
With thee my orisons begin 
In midnight dreams of thee to end. 


Forget thee! if it be thy wish 
I may not—dare not disobey, 

Though every parting thought must rend 
Some dearest chord of life away. 

Thus only may thy will be done— 
Thus, only thus—can I forget, 

For while one trembling throb remains 
Thou art its soul—its being yet. 


Then when my last of tears is shed, 

My last fond word of sorrow spoken, 
Remember thoun—I know thou wilt, 

The heart, bright girl, that thou hast broken, 
Then would I not my throne exchange 

For crowns or all that crowns can give 
One moment in thy thoughts to reign— 

One moment in thy heart to live. 
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NIAGARA. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


My lyre, my lyre, give me my lyre,—I feel 

Deep in my laboring, agitated soul, 

The blaze of inspiration. Ah! how long 

Since, with its sacred light, this brow has beamed, 

Scattering the shades that hang around my path. 

Wavy Niagara! thy glorious face 

First to my heart the heavenly gift restores, 

Which wo’s insane and impious hand had seized. 
Tremendous torrent! for an instant chase 

The shadows that involve thy threatening front, 

And let me gaze upon thy tranquil face. 

I am not all unworthy of the sight, 

For from my very boyhood I have loved, 

Shunning the meaner track of common minds, 

To gaze on Nature in her loftier moods, 

Serene in grandeur and in terror calm. 

To hear the howl of furious hurricanes, 

To see the thunderbolt burst o’er my head 

Has been my fearful joy. And when the waves, 

Chafed by the storm, have lashed my vessel’s side, 

And wide before me Ocean’s caves have yawned, 

I ’ve braved its perils, and its wrath I ’ve loved. 

But never, never was my heart o’erwhelmed 

By all its horrors in its fiercest rage, 

As by one glance, dread Cataract, at thee. 

Mild and majestic first thou pour’st along, 

Then—into broken billows bursting forth, 

On—on—thou rushest in resistless course, 

Rolling thy myriads of whitening waves, 

Hopeless to stem as Destiny’s blind stream. 

But when the precipice from which they leap 

Is reached—what human voice can then describe 

The eddying whirlpool’s terrifying roar? 

My soul is lost in widely wandering thoughts— 

In vain my misty vision seeks its track, 

As on it hastens to its utmost bound, 

The ample marge of the high precipice 

Millions of billows dash and madden by, 

And millions, millions urge these millions on, 
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And far beyond in foam and thunder die. 

They reach and leap the barrier. The abyss 
Swallows insatiable the sinking waves— 

A thousand rainbows arch them o’er and o’er, 
And the woods eeho with their deaf?ning dash. 
The downward shock bursts the descending sheets, 
They rush in fragments o’er the ragged cliffs, 
And then—dark clouds of mist above the gulf 
Extend in giddy whirls and heaven-ward raise 
Their tower-like mass—while the lone huntsman near, 
Pauses with terror in the forest shades. 

Yet something more my anxious sight demands, 
And with untiring gaze still seeks the palms— 
Ah—the delicious palms that spread their leaves 
Before the smiling sun, and from his rage, 

Shade the dear plains of my own Cuba’s isle, * 
And wave their tops to Ocean’s slightest breath. 
Whiy are not they before my longing eyes, 

With the calm sky that hangs above their heads? 
But no—Niagara—the forest pine 

Crowns with a wreath more fit thy awful brow. 
The palm, the myrtle, and the fragrant rose, 
O’er that gay garden shed their gentle sweets, 
Unmanning him who breathes them—but to thee 
Fate grants a nobler purpose—by thy side 

The soul soars high above all trivial joys— 

Man feels his freedom—and he almost seems 

To share thy grandeur when he speaks thy name. 
God—God of truth! in other realms than this 
What execrable monsters have I seen 

Blaspheme thy name at Superstition’s shrine, 
Bathe realms in blood, light up the blaze of war 
In brother’s bosoms ;—subjugate the earth 

And claim Heaven’s sanction for the deeds of Hell! 
What wonder that my soul within me burned 

At sights like these! Again, too, I have seen 
False Science dare to lift the sacred veil 

With which thou guardest from the eve of man 
Thy solemn mysteries—and reckless plunge 

Its votaries into error’s wretched gulf. 


For this it is that when TI seck thy face 
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I shun mankind and seek for it alone 
In the sublimity of solitude. 

Here my soul opens all to thee—it feels 
Thy hand in the surrounding majesty, 

And in the ceaseless thunder of these waves 
It hears thy awful voice. Thou fearful stream 

How do thy terrors tear me from myself 

And fill my soul with wonder. Who supplies 

Age after age thy unexhausted fount? 

What powerful hand drives Ocean’s billows back 

Rushing to mix its kindred streams with thine? | 
God, God himself has crowned thy head with clouds, 
Speaks in thy roar, shines in thy radiant bow, 

And in thy strength shews his omnipotence. 

Thy waters, as I watch their ceaseless flow, 

Teach me how Time becomes Eternity. 

Day after day of life thus glides away, 
Until man wakes to woe. And I, alas! | 
Feel that my youth is withered—and my brow { 
Furrowed with woes that all my days have borne. 

This stormy heart till now has never known 

Its wretched solitude; has never felt 

The nameless sorrow of a loveless life. 

Oh! had a being such as I could love, 

Shared my lone path to this tremendous brink, 

What joy to gaze upon her speaking face, 

To watch the paleness of her altered cheek, } 
And see her, brightening with her gentle fears, | 
Sink, with a smile, in my supporting arms ! 
But ah! such transport never can be mine. 
Without a country and with nought to love, 
What is there left for me but tears and wo! 
Hear, dread Niagara, my latest voice ! 

Yet a few years, and in the cheerless tomb 
Thy feeble bard at last will find his home. 
Oh may my strain be as thy name immortal! : 
May future wanderers by thy lonely side 

Heave but a sigh in memory of me— 

And when the sun of my brief life has set 

Fearless I ’Il fly where Heaven directs my flight, 

And lift my head amid surrounding clouds, 


To listen to the echos of my fame. 
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TIME WAS. 


A NEW YORK ECLOGUE. 
{ The best things are the t | t t 

! t ngs are the most liable to abuse; and among them the happy restora- 

i tion of confidence and credit. And have not these already been abused ? and is 
there no fear that like causes may product like effeets? Are there no ju ipprehen- 

sions lest we should again be induced to run riot inthe wildness of speculation, and 

to witness the luxury and extravagance that are ever seen to follow in its train? 

Anxious to contribute our mite to the stock of prudent preventatives, we have re- 

touched and adopted the following Eclogue from the pen of Charles Jenner, a poet 

who wrote in the early part of the last century, an era rendered memorable for the 

mania for ulation, which resulted in the famous South Sea bubble, Law’s Mis- 

sissippi scheme, and other ruinous chimeras. Let us learn wisdom, dear as it is, 


generally, in that cheapest of schools—Experience! ] 


Dog-days were past, and suns of milder gleam 
Shed their soft hues on Hudson’s busy stream ; 
Along the surface of the spreading Bay, 
Dimpling the wave, the evening breezes play ; 
' The Battery’s walks displayed a mingled throng 
Pacing the margin of the tide alone. 
At such an hour, e’en men of business dare 
Desert their desks to breath the bracing air; 
Prudentio strolling down the street, was seen 
To loll upon a bench, and vent his spleen: 
He meets Avaro on the accustomed seat, 


And thus, in grumbling strains, the veterans greet. 
PRUDENTIO—AVARO. 


| : ’ . 
AvaRo. Well met, Prudentio!—Come. man, sit you down. 


How fare ye? 
Prop. Sick of this confounded town. 


AvaRo. Aye, soamI. Time was, when it was said, 
‘A penny buys a pennyworth of bread ;’ 
But now, contractors meet with no control, 
Your penny searce will buy a farthing roll. 
: Time was, when glutted markets fed the poor, 
And good cheap things were cried from door to door; 
But now, the bakers get each week a rise, 
And all provisions double in their price. 
Prup. Say, how can it be otherwise? look here, 
What shoals of puppies every where appear! 
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AVARO. 


Prop. 


AVARO. 


Time Was.—A New York Eclogue. [ November, 


That fellow wriggling on in dandy pace, 
With insolence and folly in his face, 

Must raise his soap and candles, to afford 
To deck his precious person like a lord ; 
And he with long curls, and mustachios too, 
Must pay ‘his barber out of me and you. 


Time was when satin waistcoats and scratch wigs, 
Enough distinguished all your city prigs, 
While every sunshine Sunday saw them run 
To club their sixpences at Hoboken ; 
When graver citizens, in suits of brown, 
Lined every dusty avenue to town, 
Or lead the children and the loving spouse, 
To spend two shillings at the Brooklyn House: 
But now each ’prentice, spruce in suit of green, 
At Brighton or the Narrows must be seen, 
Where in mad parties they run down to dine, 
To play the gentleman, and drink bad wine; 
While the spruce chariot rolls their bosses down 
To country seats, a dozen miles from town ; 
Or railroad whirls them, with their tight-laced daughters, 


And lancuid dames to Saratoga’s waters. 


Nay, friend, you ’]] own that prudence self allows 
The man of wealth his coach and country house ; 
By common justice every man is taught 
To taste the blessings by his labour bought: 

But, say, if candor can forbear to scoff 

When men begin just where their sires left off! 

By trade to gain, is now too slow a way ; 

Fortunes must spring like mushrooms, in a day ; 
Hence came those most destructive modes of robbing, 
Your dangerous under-writing, and stock-jobbing. 
E’en merchants now laborious trade despise, 

And find hard money the best merchandise ; 

Hence springs the irrecoverable debt, 

Hence “ Wuereas”’ fills each page of each gazette. 


Time was when tradesmen laid up what they gained, 
And frugally their families maintained ; 
When they took stirring house-wives for their spouses, 
To keep up thrift and order in their houses, 
Who did not blush at night to sit them down, 
And make the children’s clothes, or mend their own; 
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AVARO. 
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Would Polly’s frock to younger Bess transfer, 
And trim their caps without a milliner ? 
But now, a shopping half the day they ’re gone, 
To buy five hundred things, and—pay for none; 
Miss cannot brook each old domestic rule, 
But lisps the bad French of her boarding school ; 
While every street, however small and far, 
Resounds with screaming note and harsh guitar, 
And every floor, however high and dirty, 
Jars to the din of cracked piano-forte. 

Time was, too, when the prudent dames would stay 
Till feast and holy-day, to see the play, 
Now at the Park each novelty they greet, 
And scarcely deign to take a second seat. 
They met at cards upon high days alone, 
And then at cheerful loo, or cheap Pope-joan ; 
Now, every lady issues invitations 
For weekly routs, to far and near relations. 
Each rising morn brings forth its fresh delights, 
They run the city over, seeing sights ; 
And, spending half their lives in hackney-coaches, 
Hurry to Niblo’s when the night approaches. 


Hence those assemblies, where the white-gloved sparks, 
Spruce haberdashers, pert attornies’ clerks, 
With deep-enamoured ’prentices, prefer 
Their suit to many a sighing milliner: 
In scraps of plays their passion they impart, 
And breathe soft things of Cupid and his dart. 
How lawyers clerks their genius learn t’ improve, 
And throw by Blackstone for the “ Art of Love; 
Apprentices can frame acrostics terse, 
And fill the day-book with enamoured verse, 
And a soft sonnet to their Delia trace, 
In act of measuring a yard of lace. 

Too true, my friend! and thus it is the fashion 
For fool to rival fool in dissipation : 
It matters little where their sports begin - 
Whether at billiards, or the bowl and pin; 
Whether they tread gay Niblo’s fairy round, 
Or stake their fips upon the skittle-ground, 
The self-same idle spirit drags them on, 


And clerk and merchant are alike undone; 
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While thoughtless imitation leads the way, 

And laughs at all the grave and wise can say. 

rm) — ee ’ i i aiietinates . 
gne prudent youth, whom some fond parents care 
Had taught to dread the subtle ewambler’s snare, 

A vear or two enjoys a life of quiet, 
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hey show the lure, and tempt him to the town, 
Where every sharper marks the pigeon down. 
Destructive custom quickly draws him in, 

He plays for trifles, and they let him win; 

He doubles stakes, and feels no saving rub, 

And now is ballotted at every club: 

No more he dreads the rattling of the dice, 


And what was once amusement, now is vice; 





He views the Faro-bank without affright, 


And cash and honor crumble night by night. 


AVARO. Sad truths are these, my friend! what can we say? 


‘ 


Prup. Why nothing—let the children have their way ! 


All we can say will never make them wiser; 


Be sage Experience then their best adviser. 
fut hark! ‘tis striking eight; then come your way: 
The breeze is blowing chilly from the Bay. 


‘The time is out of joint,” as Shakspeare say3,— 


Though I forget in which ‘tis of his plays,— 
But we can’t set it right, so Jet it pass, 


And home with me and take a parting glass. 


THE SOBER SECOND-THOUGHT OF THE PEOPLE. 


ce > ns +} Soot t . i j 
As soon as the Sultan rose the next morning, according to custom, he went into 
loves ( é yI sire Pr anon tine . . ? 
his closet. to have the 1 of contemplating and admiring Alla-ad-Deen’s 
palace: but when he fir ooked that way, and saw the empty space instead of a 


palace, he thought at first he was mistaken, and rubbed his eyes; but when he 

looked again, and saw nothing of the palace any more the second time than the first, 

his amazement was so great that he stood for some time musing with himself, and 

reflecting how so large a palace as Alla-ad-Deen’s, which he saw plainly every day, 

and the night before, should vanish so soon, and not leave the least —amaine b hind, 

At last he retired to h 
1 


vizier to be fetched in all haste, and in the mean time sat down, but agitated 





‘tment, not without looking behind him, and ordered the 
eran 
gre 
by so 1 y different thoughts, that he knew not what to resolve on.” 
° Re a eile ° . . 
If t!.c Princess Scheherazade were still alive, and disposed to 


make « ‘night’s entertainment’ for her sleepless lord, of the history 
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of our parties in the year of our Lord one thousand eicht hundred 
and thirty-seven and thirty~<¢ ieht, ‘ould not find a more suitable 
illustration, than her own description of the Sultan’s wonder on the 
occasion juoted above, to convey an 1d¢ rus ink id S- 
maye 1 astonishment with which the Whigs 1 vok abroad in 
quest of the magnificent structure, with all its fond delusions nd 
ex ing hopes, which but ve rday ned to t 1 to we iine 
the py! imids toy i thre k , and to re po basis not less 
broad and secure than theirs. 
= 
And England might lave stood against the world, 
—— \ yW, Hone so poor to do bh r reverence ! 


In an article in our September Number, on the existing aspect 
of the case at issue between the two parties, our readers may re- 
member the pride and satisfaction with which we contemplated the 
present attitude of the Democracy, and the confidence with which 
we anticipated the early triumph which, it was impossible to doubt, 
was destined tocrown this the last struggle of the long ‘seven years 
war’ in which ithas been engaged. The view there taken of the actual 
state and prospects of things, was founded on a priori reasoning—on 
our convictions of the righteousness of our cause, the soundness of 
our principles, the true wisdom of our proposed measures, the unan- 
swered and unanswerable force of our argumeuts—and on our reliance 
upon that unfailing sagacity, which Mr. Van Buren lias so happily, 
yet profoundly termed—* the Soder Second- Thougkt of the People,” 
to appreciate fully in the end the real merits of the great party issue 
in controversy. This confidence had never wavered nor grown 
pale in the darkest moment of adversity and seeming ruin. It was 
the sheet-anchor by which this Administration had rode, unappalled 
and unmoved, through perhaps the most severe hurricane that has 
ever, within the history of parties in our country, swept over the 
land, to try men’s souls and test their principles. How fully that 
confidence—then exuitingly derided by the Whig press, as eithera 
blind infatuation, or a dishonest affectation—has been justified, and 
more than justified, by the event, is now apparent to alleyes. But 
we have to confess that its realization has come earlier, and more 
overwhelmingly, than we then expected. That it must ere long 
have come, was no more to be doubted than the reflux of the tide 
we behold ebb from before our feet—than the rising of the sun on 
the morrow in the East, that we see to-day sink below the western 
horizon. But, unlike the tide aud the sun, the exact period of a 
great popular reaction of this character did not admit of precise cal- 
culation; nor did the uncertainty necessarily attendant upon the de- 
gree of rapidity with which the process would work itself out, in the 
least affect the certainty that it must and would come, sooner or 
later, in a mighty, majestic and overwhelming flow of the waters of 


public opinion. [tis a remarkable fact—an/ the strongest evidence 


that could be cited of the impregnable strength of the democratic cause 
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in this country—that this unwavering certainty was not alone enter- 
tained by the more profoundly reflective few of the friends of the 
policy of the Administration, but was the universal feeling of al- 
most all. It was a deeply seated instinctive conviction which no 
defeat, no disaster, no hostile clamor of abuse, could ever shake, 
No cause whose truth was thus attested from within, and whose 
hope thus sustained by its own unexhaustible resources, ever has 
been, or ever can be, conquered. But none—not even the most ar- 
dent and sanguine—looked for the consummation so soon. The 
best that we hoped for the elections of the present fall was to make 
a gallant and close struggle, and possibly to hold our own ; and we 
looked forward to the next Presidential contest, in 1840, as des- 
tined to be the grand finale of this long agony of political warfare, 
which has lasted now through two Presidential terms, and part of 
a third. It was manifest that the field of the argument was now 
wholly our own, that the panic was over, and with it all the re- 
sources of our adversaries exhausted; and we supposed that the 
great reaction of public opinion, which was to produce the effects 
we anticipated, was now about to come into play, and to consum- 
mate itself within the course of the next year or two, by a slow 
and gradual process. We were in error. It had been silently 
going forward far down through the broad depths of the popular 
mass, with but slight indications appearing occasionally on the sur- 
face, and was already much nearer to its maturity than the limited 
local observation of any individual could have ventured to imagine. 
We did not render full justice to the popular intelligence, in our 
idea of the length of time which would be requisite for its ‘ sober 
second-thought’ to work out its conclusion from the chaos of delu- 
sion, sophism, and mystification, in which the industrious ingenuity 
and eloquence of our adversaries had so long labored to involve 
the great issues at stake. We acknowledge the error, and will seek 
to profit for the future, by the lesson which has corrected it. 

The struggle is over—the battle is fought—the victory is com- 
plete—and the campaign has now at length reached its close. It be- 
gan in the Presidential contest that resulted in the first election of 
General Jackson; and has been maintained ever since without in- 
termission, and with many severe encounters, in which, though on 
the whole triumphant, the Democratic party has occasionally had 
strugole has been between 





to sustain some trying reverses. The 
the Democracy, under the guidance of an administration to which 
its cause and its representative character, alone lent the powerful 
energy which it wielded, and the anti-democratic party of our 
population (no inconsiderable power ) under the guidance of its old 
Federal leaders, and ambitious modern apostates from the former,— 
united in an unholy alliance with an enormous money power, whose 
station has been the van of the formidable line of array, resting on 
the central point-d’appui of the Bank of the United States. In 
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the earlier stages of the campaign there was a certain degree of 
confusion on both sides, from an accidental combination on the 
part of each with uncongenial auxiliaries, which, towards the 
close, when the natural affinities of principles had time to come 
fully into play, has been seen to rectify itself. We refer to the 
State bank interest, on the one side, and to the great Southern 
State-Rights party, on the other. Under General Jackson’s ad- 
ministration a portion of the former was in a temporary alliance with 
the democratic cause, not more uncongenial than that of a large por- 
tion of the latter with the anti-democratic party to which its prin- 
ciples were in truth more essentially hostile than to the Administra- 
tion which it labored to overthrow. But towards the close we have 
seen the mutual transfer of these two forces over to their more 
natural positions; and it may be to this disentanglement of the 
question from temporary false issues and accidental embarrassments, 
under the influence of the great test principle of the Independent 
Treasury, that we may ascribe the rapid certainty with which the 
sagacity of the democratic instinct of the mass of the people has 
reached the result we now witness, so much earlier than any antici- 
pations, whether of foe or friend. 

We repeat that we consider this long and arduous compaignatan 
end. The general truth of this opinion will not be affected by the 
local struggles in which the Whig party may still attempt to make 
head against the Democracy, at various scattered points. Without 
indulging in the common inflated exaggeration of partisanship, we 
cannot avoid the conclusion to which our calmest reflection on the 
past progress and present aspect of our politics irresistibly leads 
our judgment, that the “ Whig party” is, at this moment, on the 
eve of a total dissolution. Like the French army at Waterloo, all 
the fury of their successive onsets having been successfully with- 
stood—-the last being the heaviest and hottest—they are now in full 
rout, streaming far and wide over the plain, disorganized, dispersed, 
destroyed, beyond the hope of a rally,—even did they possess the 
support of a patriotic cause, or the resources of the genius of a 
Napoleon at their head, in both of which we may safely pronounce 
them equally deficient. We here distinguish between the “ Whig 
party,” as a whole, and Federalism or the anti-democratic opposi- 
tion which will always exist to any democratic administration, 
being founded or an irreconcileable hostility to the popular and 


liberal principles which must always animate such an administra- 
tion. This old and imperishable nucleus of opposition must always 
retain its cohesion and vitality, having a consistent body and an 
animating spirit of principle of its own. But the “ Whig party” 
which has been able to wage so long, close and seemingly doubtful 
a contest with the Democracy, though this old anti-popular 
Federalism is the nucleus about which it has formed and expanded 
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itself to the numerical magnitude we have seen, yet in truth com- 


prises vast numbers of adherents—constituting indeed the main 
bulk of its voters—who are not less democratic in their aspirations 


and sentiments than any other portion of our population. All this 


vast class belong naturally, by their proper instincts and affinities, 
jn oe 4} » ese a ° ler pwotar ee Re op » se £ * 
to the other side; and are only retained in their present false posi- 
tion by the influence of accidental causes, and the temporary delu- 


lers to keep 


sions which it is the perpetual occupation of their lea 
alive, by all the thousand arts of partisanship that daily disgust us. 
This is the class for which are intended the perpetual declamations 
against ihe personal iIncompetency and dishonesty of all the leading 
members of the Administration—all the nonsensical tirades, of 
which the falsehood is known to none better than to those who use 
them, about “the sword and purse ”’ ;--about the corruption of elec- 
tions by the office-holder’s through the national revenue and ‘ British 
gold ’—about the destructive and agrarian designs of the Democracy, 
their hostility to all commerce, credit, and national industry and 
prosperity, and the abuse of power and ambitious monarchical aspi- 
rations of their leaders. These are a few of the themes of untiring 


leaders, together with the fallacies and mysiifications of their doc- 
trines of political economy, to keep ina constant state of delusion 
and excitement that great bulk of their supporters, who are as 
honest as they are mistaken, in their opposition to the men and the 
measures of the existing Administration. But such delusions ean- 
not last forever. It is manifest that a party thus constituted can 
never very long hold together. Its whole theory is a falsehood ab 
initio—a falsehood to the fundamental principle of our organie 
law, which is Democrucy—a falsehood even to those whom it deludes 
into a support of its objects, by the profession of a popular character 
directly at variance with the true spirit of its measures, and with 
the known and avowed opinions of all its principal leaders and 
controlling influence ;—and the greatest and the deepest of all moral 
truths (and every moral truth is a political truth. ) is this, that a Jie 
cannot stand. Asa body it has no vital principle; its principle is 
on the other hand one of decay and destruction. Itis a hollow and 
a rotten thing, and however fair it may show externally to the eye, 
may at any moment, when least expected, be on the very point of 
crumbling in dissolution. 

What are the indications and the reasons on which we ground 
this opinion, that the Whig party is on the eve of that dissolution 
which is the necessary ultimate fate and retribution of all political 
falsehood? We will endeavour to state them as briefly and clearly 
as we can. 

In the first place, the Whigs have assumed, in the late contest, a 
position which afforded no other third alternative than victory or 
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destruction. Planting themselves on the ground which seemed to 
give a great advantage in the struggle, they committed and staked 
every thing on its issue, and may be said to have cut off all possibi- 
lity of their own retreat, in case of the improbable contingency of 
failure. ‘They assumed that the Administration was the concen- 
trated embodiment of all that was unprincipled and unpatriotic, and 
that it had been driven, in the desperation of the failure of its reck- 
less experiments and corrupt schemes for the perpetuation of its 
power, to such gross extremities of profligacy as to open the eyes 
of even its own well-meaning friends to their past delusion, and to 
arouse the tardy but overwhelming indignation of the great majority 
of the People, to hurl thein from the dignities disgraced, and the 
authority abused by them. ‘This was their indictment which they 


be non- 


committed themselves, irrecoverably, to sustain, or else to 
suited, and driven with disgrace out of court. Under the influence 
of a delusion the most fatal to their own cause, they believed that, 
by a happy chance, they had succeeded in cajoling the majority over 
to their side of the case, that they were sweeping the country with 
a revolution which could not now be arrested,—and that the Demo- 
cracy of numbers’ was now with them. Believing themselves, 
therefore, secure of the verdict whieh was to crown with victory 
their long struggle for the spoils of power, a change was seen to 
come over the spirit of their dream, in relation to the intelligence 
of the people, and their competency for self-government, and like 
the Jew in the play, they shouted exultingly — 
Oh wise young judge,—a Daniel come to judgment ! 

That judgment being now, too manifestly to admit of a doubt, 
rendered against them—contrary to all seeming probabilities but one 
short year ago—what remains tothem? The very democratic pro- 
fessions they have lately felt compelled to adopt, preclude them 
from all right to except tothe judgment. Itis decisive, final, abso- 
lute. and overwhelming. Itleaves no room for evasion, no excuse in 
mitigation of the penalty which it involves to the false accuser on 
whose head thus recoils the ignominy which he was seeking to heap 
on the innocent. There were no extraneous circumstances mixed 
up with the issue to bias unfavorably against them the popular pre- 
judice. There was no blaze of personal popularity—no “ hurrah- 
for-Jackson !*’—-no victory of New Orleans—no delusive flood of 
paper-money prosperity spread over the land—to the influence of 
which, on the ignorant and unreflecting mass’ they might ascribe 
the judgment rendered by them. All such influences, so far as they 
were involved atall, bore strongly in their favor. All the plausible 
superficial arguments—-the catch-words—-the ear-tickling phrases 
and cries—-were on their side. Onthe side of the Administration it 
was all stern, severe argument, on abstruse questions of political 
economy, and profound truths of constitutional law. It rested on 
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its principles and on them alone—and they have been the ‘sign’ 
in which it has conquered. In such an issue—thus made by them- 
selves, and thus contested in an incessant struggle of argument 
before the people, through the press, in the legislative hall, in the 
popular meeting, at the street corner, by the family hearth, in the 
artisan’s workshop and the farmer’s field—the acquittal of the 
accused is the ignominious condemnation of the false accuser; and 
the defeat of the present year is an overthrow and a dissolution of 
the Whig party which admits of no recovery and no hope. 

In the second place, they have no consistencey—no cohesion—no 
principles that can be understood and felt, to hold together in one 
organized mass and body elements so heterogeneous. The pretence 
of opposition to * Executive usurpation’’ has long since become 
obsolete, and too manifestly inapplicable to the present state and 
tendency of things to be any longer available. That of a National 
Bank they now undertake to disavow——not only, in the act, stultifying 
their entire policy, as a party, during the last eight or ten years, but 
in point of fact effecting no other object by the too tardy and com- 
pulsory disclaimer, than to convict themselves ofa dishonest incon- 
sistency between their professions and their well understood re- 
served intentions, which is always an unpardonable sin in the eyes 
of an honest democracy. ‘That of a sincere distrust of the compe- 
tency of the people for self-government, which is the real animating 
principle which alone gives life and any degree of efficiency to their 
central nucleus of aristocratic Federalism,—involving possibly an 
honest desire to govern them for their own good through the in- 
telligence of the more cultivated and wealthy few—they dare not 
and cannot avow, but are compelled, both by their own late incautious 
professions, and by the manifest necessities of the case, to dissem- 
ble; and no party can ever hope to succeed in a country possessing 
free institutions, universal suffrage, and unrestricted liberty of dis- 
cussion, which has any thing to conceal, any false professions to 
make, any unavowed ulterior objects to attain. ‘They have no longer, 
as an ‘available’ principle of party organization, the clamor against 
the Administration, as the responsible author of the calamities 
brought upon the country by the insane excesses of a vicious system 
of universal credit, destitute of the regulating influence of a fixed 
standard of value. This has exhausted itself, and is recoiling 
heavily back on the authors of the delusive clamor themselves. 
The tribunal of last resort has pronounced against them—and the 
Administration is left only the stronger and purer from the search- 
ing ordeal of trial it has had to undergo. They have no longer any 
hope of success to keep them united, to fan their excitement, and to 
stimulate their exertions. And, finally, they have no great leaders 
whose personal power of popularity might avail vet a little longer 
to reanimate their almost extinguished hopes, and rally their bro- 
ken and dissolving forces. 
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Their two prominent Presidential candidates, though unquestion- 
ably perfect representatives of their party principles, and men of a 
high order of intellect, are already well ascertained to be worse than 
‘unavailable,’ and will probably both be dropped—ez necessitate rei, 
—when they will certainly only serve to make the confusion worse 
confounded by the dissensions which will spring out of their mor- 
tified ambition. In fact, when the first blast of the tempest, from 
the north, struck the vessel of their cause and fortunes, and was 
rattling among the shrouds, we have seen them, in the suddenness 
of their fright and dismay, throw them both overboard with but 
little ceremony, to lighten the ship, as a Jonah peace-offering to the 
angry elements; and buta few weeks afterwards the heavy waves 
that swept the deck, from Pennsylvania and Ohio, have been seen 
to wash overboard their only remaining ‘available’ candidate, with 
his solitary negative merit of political insignificance. What ade- 
quate bond, or principle of cohesion, then, remains to them, to hold 
together their ill combined and now exhausted and shaken organi- 
zation? Wecan perceive none, and none exists. Mere negative 
opposition, to an existing Administration, now fortified to an im- 
pregnable strength by the utter exhaustion and failure of their long 
series of desperate attack, can never suffice for a principle of cohe- 
sion or organization to a great party in this country. Mere oppo- 
sition, unaccompanied with any exposition of broad and distinct 
principles, the converse of those professed by the party assailed, or 
with the proposal of specific measures as substitutes for those pur- 
sued and proposed by the latter—-is plainly and unequivocally mere 
faction ; and can never gain for its ambitious and unpatriotic authors 
such a respect or confidence on the part of the people as can afford 
a chance or a hope of overthrowing an existing order of things, con- 
ducted by an Administration in close representative harmony with 
the great democratic party of the country. This truth appears to 
us, in the present state of our politics, as plain and unquestionable 
as the blaze of the unclouded sun at noon-day ; and forces upon us 
the conclusion already expressed above, that the Whig party is on 
the eve of dissolution, or such a total prostration, for an indefinite 
number of years, as is equivalent to an utter political annihilation. 
In fact the realization is already at hand, of the remark frequently 
interchanged among intelligent democrats during the progress of the 
struggle, and when it was at its fiercest point and most dangerous 
crisis, that such would be the case on its termination; and that a 
period of comparative repose for the democratic party and the 
country would soon crown with the rewards of peace and pros- 
perity, the toils and the dangers yet necessary to secure them. 

It is manifest that the reaction now apparent over the whole 
length and breadth of the land is a great national movement that 
must go on, that cannot be arrested or impeded. It is manifestly a 
movement arising upwards out of the depths of the broad popular 
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mass, and neither caused nor stimulated by any assignable adventi- 
tious or temporary influences. And the natural law of such move 
ments is to increase in force and accumulated mass as they proceed, 
There is an instinetive symp thy ervadi g t! e De: oe - . : 

8 an instincts Sympathy pervading the Democracy in il] 
the respective portions of our country—the sympathy of a conscious 
common brotherhood, and community of sentiment, cause, and in- 
terest; and as deep calleth unto deep, so does the voice of the 
ipular massin one State or section of the Union, when its grand 


svle:an murmur rises like the sound of a heaving sea, speak to 


the popular heart in all others, with an appeal of power that is 
never without a strong influence. And when a great Democratic 
tendency of this character once reveals distinetly its setting direc- 
tion and gathering force, it never fails to deepen and strengthen as 
it goes, and to draw in, by the force of an unconscious sy mpathy, 
a thousand smaller streams that swell still more deeply the majestic 
flow of the mighty mass of the waters. It acts by disheartening 
the opposite party—deterring great numbers of them from engaging 
with interest and hope in the party contests,—loosening their hold 
upon vast numbers before deluded by misconception of the true 
issues involved, shaking their convictions of their former erroneous 
opinions, and transferring their attachments over to their more na- 
tural side,-—and finally by securing the present zealous adherence 
of the large class who love the pride of party ascendency, the for- 
tification of their feeble opinions by the testimonial of the approval 
of the majority and the excitement of the triumph of constant po- 
litical victory—t» leave out of the account the not inconsiderable 
numbers whom ambitious or interested motives may marshal under 
the banners of the acknowledged dominant party. During the pro- 
gress of the panic of last year this idea was frequently referred to 
by the Whigs, as containing an assurance of the completion of that 
popular revolution against the Democratic ascendency which ap- 
peared to them to have begun, and to have swollen up against it so 
overwhelmingly in so short a period. While assenting to the geue- 
ral truth of the principle, we always denied its application in that 
instance; since it was easy to trace, to our own satisfaction, the 
political revulsion of that period to adequate accidental causes of 
panic and sudden delusion, calculated to be as brief in duration as 
they were sweeping in their immediate action. In the present in- 
stance, no candid opponent can venture to raise an objection to the 
complete and decisive application of the principle in our favor; nor 
can a single circumstance be adduced in contravention of the view 
here presented of it,—setting aside, of course, as unentitled t no- 
tice, the silly pretences about the universal corruption of the ballot- 
boxes, the importation of foreign voters and of British sovereigns, 
the office-holders, the abolitionists, &c., &c. Under the influence 
of this natural tendency, we feel fully assured that this movement 
must and will result in securing to the Democratic party and the 
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Administration which represents it, and is animated by its principles 
and spirit, a greater majority, over the whole extent ef the Union, 
and a more secure and consolidated ascendency that it has ever per- 
haps yet possessed. 

There is an evident analogy between the present state of things, 
in this respect, and that which existed at the close of the late war. 
The same Federal party which as now again been worsted in its 
death-grapple with the Democracy, had maintained a contest with 
the Republican party characterized by many of the same features 
that have marked the late one. It had been similarly furious and 
bitter—sijilarly factious and unpatriotic *—similarly illiberal and 
un-American—similarly exultant and rejoicing in the hour of dark- 
est national distress and diserace—ani similarly, on several occa- 
sions, apparently on the eve of that suecess which would have been 
the greatest ca.amity that could have befallen the country. All 
know how utterly, hopelessly prostrate was the Federal party after 
the close of that long and arduous struggle. 

The people never could, and never will forgive it. Want of na- 
tionality, of patriotism, they never forgive, and never fail in the 
end justly to appreciate. Error of judgment is always venial, and 
may be disguised and explained away by sophistry, that will not be 
too closely scrutinized after time has begun to smooth it over with 
the dimness and oblivion of the past,—but corruption of heart the 
people have an infallible’instinet to perceive, and a relentless sever- 
ity to punish. Now there has been a selfish and sordid character 


in the course of the late Opposition, which, we feel sure, has utterly 
undermined the foundations of all respect and confidence of the 
people at large. So many of their prominent leaders and cham- 
pions, both in the press and in legislative hall, have by their own 
conduct brought a heavy weight of moral odium on their cause, by 
reason of their being sustained and caressed by their party instead 
of receiving the reprobation which party spirit ought not to have 
been suffered to mitigate,—so many acts of unequivocal profligacy 
such as the 





of partisanship remain in the memory of the people 
rejection of Mr. Van Buren,—the factious abuse of the proper 
functions of the Senate in dealing with so many other of the ap- 
pointments of President Jackson,—the exultation at the severe dis- 
asters of the country which seemed to promise a hope of over- 
throwing the existing Government,—the inverse coincidence be- 





* We do not mean to be understoed as characterizing personally by these terms, 
either the whole body of the old Federalists, who were, in the main, a fine, high and 
true-hearted set of men, though behind their age and the institutions of their coun- 
try—nor that of our present political opponents; while the terms are in both cases, 
applicable, and most truly applicable, to the general character of party course into 
which we have seen both led by the vehemencee of opposition, the bitterness of parti- 
sanship poured into the contests by the moneyed interests, which had entered into the 


field in a mutually pernicious alliance with political principles—and the morbid ex- 
Cess of that ambition which is converted by misdirection from virtue into vice 
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tween the rejoicing of faction and the distress of patriotism, and 
the joy of patriotism, at the revival of the national prosperity and 
the dismay of faction, at the falsification of its prophecies and the 
failure of its hopes,—the complete identification between the Op- 
position and the Bank of the United States, not weakened by any 
late and reluctant disavowals, though rendered by them still more 
odious,—the powerful bonds of base pecuniary interest known to 
connect so many of their prominent leaders with that institution, 
especially some of those whose adoption of these bonds was simul- 
taneous with an apostacy from the Democratic cause—the uniform 
inclination of their sympathies in behalf of the stranger and the 
foe, in every collision with a foreign force in which the Government 
of their common country has become involved, whether civilized, 
savage, or semi-savage—their triumph in the stigma of bankruptcy 
which themselves, most unfairly, strove to fasten upon that Govern- 
ment—their incessant struggle to embarrass the action of the Go- 
verment even to the point of arresting it, and to defeat every mea- 
sure it proposed, without even affecting a desire to substitute any 
others—their actual parracidal efforts to degrade the credit of that 
Government and to depreciate the temporary paper securities it was 
compelled to issue as a measure of relief to the very interests thus 
ungratefully hostile to itself—these are but a few of the recollections 
the people will always retain of the spirit which has characterized 
this long protracted struggle on the part of the Opposition; and 
we cannot entertain a doubt that their effect will be to make that old 
time-honored though abused name of “ Whig” 
a party designation, than was that of “ Federalists”’ has been ever 
since the period we here referred to. 

And now, keeping in view this general analogy between the pre- 
sent state of things and that which existed at the close of the war, 
when the Federal opposition lay similarly prostrate and exhausted, 
it is to be hoped—and watchfully guarded against—that the Demo- 
cratic party will not again commit the same errors which then be- 
gan to disorganize its consistency; and which, undermining the 
foundations of its ascendancy, resulted in actually bringing 
Federalism into power, and in imparting to it a strength which has 
cost so severe and protracted a struggle again to subdue. Those 
errors were, on the part of the party itself, as a body, that it forgot 
its own vita! and conservative principle of pure democracy, and did 
not perceive, that the tendency to consolidation of power about the 
Federal Administration—which, under the most plausible pretexts, 
then made a gigantic stride, in undertaking the regulation of the 
great interests of manufactures, commerce and paper currency, 
internal improvements, &c.—was in truth a suicidal course; and 
was such an unconscious faithlessness to its own fundamental prin- 
ciple, as could not but result in the pernicious consequences which 
were, in truth, soon seen to develope themselves out of thet un- 


not less odious, as 
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healthy tendency. Such was the great error on the part of the 
Democracy. ‘That on the part of its leaders was a greater one, to 
which, in fact, the other is mainly to be attributed. It consisted in 
that personal ambition on the part of some, four or five of its favorite 
‘great men, ’ which engaged them immediately in a mutual rivalry 
for the ascendancy. Here was the prima mali labes. Hence the 
paralyzing dissensions—hence the ‘ good-feelings’—hence the 
smooth modifications of the stern plainness of pure democracy, 
whose course is ever onward, as a progressive, reforming principle, 
instead of backward, or, what is not much better, the stationary 
clinging to the present—hence the feelers put forth towards Fede- 
ralism by the great rival Republicans, to court that auxiliary support 
which promised to ensure the triumph over his competitors to who- 
ever could bid highest for it at the sacrifice of the greatest amount 
of his democracy—-hence the anti-democratic measures, and the 
new alliances and affinities which finally resulted in those political 
apostacies which, could metamorphose the Henry Cray of that day 
into the Henry Cray of this. Profound lesson of political 
morality! We trust that all the prominent men of the pre- 
sent day will lay it to heart; and pondering it well will educe 
from it a living realization of the great golden rule, that honesty 
is the only policy,—thatin dealing with the susp'cious vigilance, 
and the instinctive sagacity, of a great enlightened democracy, the 
way is straight and the path narrow that leads to its confidence— 
that the innocence of the dove is the true wisdom of the serpent,— 
and that if they would aspire to crown their political life with the 
highest honors with which the attachment of the people can reward 
the good and faithful servant, they must go straight ferward with 
the march of the age, in single-hearted purity and transparency of 
course, shunning equally the by-paths of intrigue and the indecent 
restlessness and haste of ambition, and patiently and contentedly 
biding their time and their turn. 

The best fruit of the present victory is, the evidence which it 
contains of the truth of our cardinal principle, the competency of 
the people for self-government. It must adda great stimulus to 
the Democratic cause. If we were democrats before, our confi- 
denee in the soundness of our political theory, and our zeal in the 
maintenance of its high and noble truths, could not but have re- 
ceived a new confirmation and a new incentive to enthusiasm. Who, 
that has stood firmly by the glorious cause that we sustain, through 
the dark period of danger and trial through which it has had to 


pass, does not feel proud of his political faith—proud of the people 
who have so well vindicated that faith from the aspersions lavished 
upon it by that shallow sciolism which cannot rise to its elevation, 
nor expand to its comprehensiveness—and proud of the leaders of 
his party who have so well justified the confidence that raised them 
to their arduous posts of honor? Who does not feel, in the high 
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position, in which this fine triumph places our party, a more than 
ample reward for the difficult fortitude which it required, during its 
late season of seemingly overwhelming adversity, to bear up against 
the general storm of odium and reviling which assailed the Demo- 
cratic cause; and to listen unmoved to the exulting taunts with 
which its approaching doom of downfall, already seemingly pro- 
nounced and sealed, was hailed—especially in those sections of 
country and classes of society where the general current of opinion 
usually sets most strongly against it?) We can well afford to be mag- 
nanimous in the consummation of so noble a victory; and it will 
behove us to prove not unworthy of it, by a generous moderation 
in prosperity equal to the calm fortitude which rebuked all the in- 
solence of adversaries so bitter and loud in their scorn, in our day 
of adversity. ; 
But, above all, the true mode to profit best by it is to let the les- 
sons of principle which it teaches sink more deeply, and witha 
more real and living power, into our minds. The propLe, who 
have so nobly justified our confidence, and vindicated their own sa- 
gacity, integrity, justice, and full competency for self-government 
whenever their “Sober Second Thought” has time to come into 
play—-in a degree so signal as even to exceed our own most sanguine 
expectations—let us never distrust them, never doubt them, never 
fear them. Let us never hesitate to approach them in candor, con- 
fidence, and not only with the truth but the whole truth. The more 
closely we draw the bands of Union between them and their repre- 
sentative agents, of all grades, characters and functions, the better. 
The more immediate the communication, and the more intimate the 
harmony, between the two, the stronger will the latter be in all in 
which they should be strong, and the less powerful for evil, in all 
in which the strength of the Government is the weakness of the 
people. And let us never fear to commit our safety to a principle 
of the soundness and true Democratic spirit of which our convic- 
tions are once well assured. However the smooth and oily tongue 
of expediency may insinuate danger and present sacrifice, and ad- 
vise that temporizing policy which is so often, practically, the 
abandonment of principle, let us not, when once we see our way 
clearly onward, heed the subtle voice that would paralyze, as with 
an evil spell, all that is generous, free, energetic and noble, in the 
young Democracy in whose hands rests the destinies of our coun- 
try, and of far more than our country. The people have justified 
our trust in our political faith, and our confidence in them—in one 
of the greatest and finest of party triumphs ever obtained, under 
such a heavy combination of disadvantages—let us never be false 
tothe people. A principle has proved its own indestructible vitality 
and its own invincible power, and has saved us out of the jaws of 
destruction—let us never be false toa principle. On these two 


commandments hang all the law and the prophets. 





